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ABSTRACT 
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Preface 



This handbook describes an innovative insmictkmaVinierventioa model 
lhat represents afmMnisiag approach to the education of language ranwrity 
students. It is one of four handbooks produced to documem and dissem- 
inate the findings of the Innovative Approaches Research Project (IARP). 

The IARP evolved from concerns aboat die status of education for 
language minority students. By the middle of the 1980's, four critical areas 
were identified: literacy instruction, science/math instruction, dropout 
prevention, and the instruction of exceptional students. Improvements in 
those areas were needed to enhance the educational opportunities of 
language minority students. To gather more timely information and 
provide models which offered the promise of real solutions, the U.S. 
Department of Education. Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Language Affairs (OBEMLA) funded the Innovative Approaches Research 
Project in September 1987. 

The structure of the IARP represents an innovation in the management 
of federally-funded education research. OBEMLA chose Development 
Associates, Inc. of Arlington, Virginia to manage and direct the overall 
IARP effort. Development Associates, in torn, issued a problem statement 
and rolirited collaborators tocondoctitse^ 
that addressed issues in the four critical areas. Numerous educational 
research cggaateatfaatsapdiavcstigainra res 

IARP staff convened peer-review panels to select the most appropriate 
responses. The projects selected by the peer-review panels were funded by 
Development Associates to implement the projects in local schools from 
1988 to 1990. 

The research collaborators selected to conduct the IARP research and 
demonstration projects were first asked to identify promising approaches 
to the education of language minority students in the specific topic areas. 
Second, they were asked to teat the effectiveness of those approaches in 
actual school settings. Third, they were asked to document the implemen- 
tation procedures and the outcomes of the approach. Finally, they were 
asked to collaborate wan IARP staff in preparing handbooks and technical 
materials. The IARP staff Is presently disseminating the results of the 
project and beginning a process of replicating the models. 

This handbook Community Knowledge and Classroom Practice: Com- 
bining Resources for Literacy Instruction provides information about the 
IARP model for providing literacy instruction to language minority 
children, which was implemented in an urban school district in the 
southwestern part of the United States. School personnel, parents and 
educational planners may use this handbook to assess the appropriateness 
of the intervention for their schools. Also, teachers may took to the 
handbook for explicit advice on implementing the modeL Therefore, the 
handbook provides many details about effective strategies and required 
resources for replicating die model. It also gives clear examples of the 
instructional strategies used on a day-to-day basis to make classroom 
teaching effective. 

We have also sought ways to make this handbook easy rouse. The tnain 
text was prepared by the research collaborators ami represents their 
findings, The document is structured so that an interested reader may grasp 
the essential aspects of the model by reading the overview and major 
features section. Practitioners might wish to pay special attention to the 
"What Do I Do?" section. In the concluding sections, the research collab- 
orators note the results that schools might expect if the project were 
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replicated and they also provide the names of resource people In addition, 
the iwetei have provided dftailrri hmtingrnphfral rimrton*. within the 
text and in a supptenentary Wbliogiaphy at the end of the volume. 

Complemeniing the cottabonBor's text, die IARP Development Asso- 
ciates' staff nas written the margin notes to help guide rea^ 
niaterial. These margmmxes arc design 

and provide a narrative thread for readers who are perasmg this material 
for the ftst time. 

♦♦♦♦ 

Several groups of people are responsible for the accomplishments of the 
IARP. First, I would like to thank the OBEMLA staff for their vision in 
des ign ing the IARP and for the opportunity to implement the project 
Without the technical expertise and support of OBEMLA staff including 
the Director of OBEMLA, Rita Esqtrivel; the Director of Research for 
OBEMLA, Carmen Simich-Dudgeon; the IARP Project Officer. Alex 
Stein; as wen as the Grants and Contracts Officers Jean Milarzo. and Alice 
Williams, the project would never have fully enjoyed the success it does 
today. Credit needs also to be given to Warren Simmons, the first IARP 
project officer, who conceived this highly innovative project. 

Next, I would like to extend appreciation to the IARP Development 
Associates staff mid project s*so 

Young, Corporate Officer-u-Charge; and Paul Nonstock and Annette 
Zefaler, Associate Project Directors. BonnaBucam, Research Assistant to 
the IARP has provided critical assistance and support. Richard Ottraan, 
Teresa Grumpier. Loretta Johnston, Allan Kellum, Howard Fteischman, 
and Mark Morgan suppUed expertise at critical tinws during the projecL A 
special thanks to Richard Duran, Professor at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara; Walter Secada, Director of the MRC at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; and Joel Gomez, Director of the National Clearing- 
house for Bilmguai Education 

and guidance. The project co nt i nu i ng reviewer. Margaret Steffensen, an 
Associate Professor in the English Department at Hlmcds State Umversity, 
spent many hours providing us with helpful and thought-provoking sug- 
gestions, and I would like to thank her as welL Richard Moss provided 
valuable editorial assist a nce and graphic design ideas for the IARP 
products. 

Finally, many thanks to the Community Knowledge and Classroom 
Practice Principal Investigators Lufj Moll, Carlos Velez-Ibaflez and James 
Greenberg. For their sharp insights, a special thanks to the research 
collaborators who collected data in the homes and worked with the 
teachers in the schools: Rosi Andrade; Joel Dworin; Douglas Fry; Eliza- 
beth Saavedra; Javier Tapfe and Kathy Whitmore. Making the school 
community aware of the rich community knowledge and resources was an 
effective approach to increasing literacy skills of language minority 
students. I would also like to acknowledge the support of the school 
principals and the teachers. Finally, I applaud the students, parents, and 
community for their commiunem to sharing their abundant resources. 

Chariene Rivera 
Development Associates, Inc. 

Arlington, Virginia 
September 1990 
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The Need for Innovative Approaches 

The proportion of school-age children in tbe United States who come from 
non-English language backgrounds has increased substantially over the 
past several years. Asare^ualarge numbexc^students enter our iiation's 
schools each year with limited oral and written communication skills in 
English. The provision of effective instruction to these language minority 
students is one of the most critical challenges confronting today 's schools 
(Lara aad Hoffman, 1990). 

This challenge comes at a time when schools are in the midst of 
instructional reform aimed at meeting educational demands imposed by 
the social, economic, and technological changes that have occurred rathe 
decade of the eighties. Competition from abroad and the occupations 
created by new advanced technologies have created demands for higher 
achievement in science and math. Structural shifts in the economy, along 
with technological advances in computer and electnxiicauttanaikm, have 
altered the nature of the job market and increased the impo r tan ce of 
literacy in the workplace. The implications of these changes ire that many 

Of those without gdeqnate drill* will have difflgnlty nhtahriwg ynH l™*p"g 

jobs in the years ahead (U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, 1986). 

Schools today thus face enormous pressures to raise standards and to 
change the objectives of schooling in ways which incorporate activities 

and content designed tn develop oral and written gntnmnnk>ii^n «lrill f aiyl 

critical thinking skills. Evidence suggests that reforms introduced in the 
1980*s to meet these ends ana beginning w have an impact However, there 
is rising concern that the school reform movemem may serve to widen the 
already substantial gap between die schievemem of majority students and 
those from minority groups unless special steps are taken (McPa^ 
Slavin, 1990). In response to mis concern, a renewed emphasis is being 
placed on strengthening programs serving language minority students 
whose academic progress is jeopardized by thefr economics 
conflicts between the language and culture of the schools and the one 
found in the home and community. 

The Response: Innovative Approaches Research Project 

In responding to the oeed to strengthen instructional p ro gr am s for lan- 
guage minority students, the U.S. Department offf duration identified four 
critical target areas: literacy instruction, sdenceymathematics instruction, 
dropout prevention, and the instruction of exceptional students. It con- 
tracted Development Associates, Inc. of Arlington, Virginia to direct a 
comprehensive project, known as the Innovative Approaches Research 
Project (1ARP), which would address each one of the critical areas through 
four separate research and demonstration projects. The four projects were: 
■ Community Knowledge and Ckssroom Practice: 
Combining Resources for Literacy Instruction; 

• Cheche Konnen: 

Collaborative Scientific Inquiry in Language Minority Classrooms; 

• Partners for Valued Youth: 

Dropout Prevention Strategies for At-Risk Language Minority Students; 

• AIM for the BESt 

Assessment and Intervention Model for the Bilingual Exceptional 
Student 
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Although each of these projects was implemented in i specific school 
toting and with a specific language minority population, U was expected 
that an individual model and/or in component pans would be gentsnUz- 
able to other settings and applicable to language minority and non- 
language minority undents in other commonities. In order to help ensure 
tiiit fee rcsitUstf the IARP projects wouM 

andthodcnioiistiaticn aspects of each project were carefully documented, 
focusing on how the insights gained might be used to implement the 
innovative models in other settings and with different populations. 

The IARP research and demonstration projects were significant in that 
not only was each project based on a firm theoretical framework, but the 
implementation of each project was a collaborative effort involving 
researchers, admmisttators, and teachers who worked together m the 
c lassr o oms and schools and who jointly shaped the refinements in the 
processes and procedures of the individual models. For this reason, the 
research and demonstration phase of the projects was particularly infor- 
matrvo and ted mimporuuu insights abome 
for language minority students. 

Interestingly, in reviewing the findings of all four IARP models, it 
became clear that despite the diversity of approaches and differences in 
focal areas, there was considerable commonality among the models. The 
common themes that became evident concern the importance of the 
organization of schooling, die value of teaching and learning approaches 
that restructure the traditional teacher/student relationships, and the iro- 
pevtance of presenting laiigwgem 

tent that is relevant to their experience and needs. Each model, as a specific 
cjuunpte of thcao common themes, presents cludlffnging ideas abc^n more 
effective ways to structure schooling and the teaching/learning process. 

This hamSnokra^sents Community Knew 
Combining Resources for Literacy Instruction. Below, as an wtroducucn 
to die handbook, we provide abricf outline of the Community Knowledge 
model, followed by an overview of the conunc« themes and approaches w 
the IARP models. In the discussion, we refer to aspects of the Community 
Knowledge model to exemplify some of me general themes and approaches 
being descri b ed. 

Community Knowledge's 
Approach to Literacy Instruction 

Literacy instruction has become responsive to the new demands imposed 
by the recent societal shifts toward greater technological sophistication 
and toward increased requirements for critical thinking and problem- 
solving skills. Today, literacy has come to stand for a range of skills that 
are necessary for an individual to interact effectively with others in a 
technologicatty^atented society. 

For language minority students, issue ofo^evelopmg English literacy 
skills is especially complex. These students enter classrooms with varying 
backgrounds in their first language, vato differing abilities m 
wim varying home language backgr^ 

may make erroneous presuupdons about the literacy background of 
language minority students. To put it simply, schools may view language 
minority children as coming from a "culture of poverty*' or having a 
deficiency which must be remedied. Such presumptions and their effect on 
teaching strategies may well become an impediment to language minority 
students striving to team English. 
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However, the best contemporary instructional practice draws from the 
culture and background of the student 

literacy. Community Knowledge exemplifies this new direction is literacy 
instnotioo. In contrast to die tasks in traditional language arts classrooms, 
Community Knowledge students drew upon a repertoire of knowledge 
from the community — called "funds of knowledge" by the research 
collaborators. They were able to do this in die classroom because the 
researchers had previously inventoried the skills, knowledge, and resources 
which existed in the community. The researchers had then collaborated 
with teachers and encouraged them to develop a curriculum which was 
more responsive to the students' cultural and language environment 

The Community Knowledge approach to literacy teaching suggests that 
an ethnographic approach to literacy teaching may be appropriate for all 
students, language minority and non-language minority. Many students 
who ate not achieving at their potential riiayberiefa by use of a curriculum 
which does not isolate school from cornmunitybmwhkA is nxne relevant 
to the family ami community exp er ienc es of the students. 

The Community Knowledge model worked because it made sense to the 
people who used iL The research collaborarm^ created an environment in 
which teachers could think about and reflect on their own educational 
practice. It was the teachers who recognized that their current practices 
were not working as well as they would tike and it was the teachers who 
developed the changes. 

Common Themes and Approaches In IARP Modeb 

In reviewing the findings of all four IAfU > models 1 meconinraoaemesthat 
were round p oi nted up the imp ort ance of the ot ganjgajto of schooling aiid 
emphasized the value of instructional approaches and interventions that 
restructure the traditional 

of classroom instructional content for language minority students. The 
common themes identified in the four models involve emphases on: 

■ the need tor restructurmg schoolmg m within 
the school community^ 

■ the value of using participatory and cooperative teaching and learning 
approaches; and, 

• the importance of providirujir^ 
that is culturally and personally 

To persons familiar with the educational Uterature, these kinds of 
emphases are not all new, they reflect several issues and approaches that 
have received much discussion. However, the importance of the IARP 
models lies in the fact that program elements representing a specific and 
unique integration of these emphas es were found within each of the 
models. Each model, as a specific example of these common themes, 
' presents challenging ideas about more effective ways to structure schooling 
and the teaching/learning process. It is in these aspects that the IARP has 
fulfilled its goal of identifying innovations that can be used to successfully 
address the needs of language minority students. Thus, the common 
themes outlined below offer an important introduction and context to the 
handbook description of the Community Knowledge model. 

Restructuring Schooling 

Throughout the implementation of the IARP research and aemonstration 
projects, typical boundaries that existed within schools were crossed or 
broken down. The resulting increase in communication and collaboration 
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among all school staff and in particular among those staff serving language 
minority students was an important factor in the success of the models. 
These innovations involved the restructuring of the schooling process. 
Wait regard to classroom practices in particular, the restructuring of 
schooling relates to: 

• the relationship between the process of collaboration and innovative 

• the relationship between innovative practices in the classroom and 
traditional instructional policies. 

And, with regard to school organization, the restructuring of the schooling- 
process involved changes in: 

• the relauonship among schools and among classrooms within a school; 
and, 

• the relationship between schools and communities. 

The restructuring of these relationships carried out within the models 
led to significant changes in classrooms and ultimately to the changes 
observed in students' attitudes and performance. 

Relationship Between the Process 

qf Collaboration and Innovative Practices 

All four of the IARP moiels included a new, expanded role for teachers in 
which teachers worked together to develop arid to 
application of the innovative model in their classrooms. That is, while 
typically teachers have been trained to function very independently, in the 
IARP models teachers coQabonted with each other and wim the researchers 
to work through and teu ideas for working with their students. 

The process of collaboration was actually an integral part of the 
innovative practices demonstrated by the models and played a significant 
part in their success. Collaboration gave teachers a forum in which they 
could voice their ideas for innovation and find mutual support and 
assistance in working out these ideas; the approach both made teachers 
themselves mors receptive to change and created a strong base for change 
within the school. 

In Community Knowledge and Classroom Practice teachers worked 
collaboratively, supporting each other in the development of innovative 
methods in their classroom and sharing in problem-solving. The teachers 
in the after-school study group graduaUy learned to share ideas and to work 
as a team in devising better ways to address the needs of their students; at 
the same time they began to share the excitememofcrearing together new. 
more effective approaches for their classrooms. 

Relationship Between Innovation 
and Traditional Instructional Policies 

The IARP models also broke down walls constructed around teachers by 
school pc4icies or common practices and by m 
working on the IARP models were challenged to rethink what teaching is 
about, how they approach students, what rote the established curriculum 
should have, and bow school policies affect the teaching/learning process 
For each IARP model there was initially some resistance to the changes 
in common practices that were lequired in implementing the new model. 
However, in each case, the results and student outcomes of the innovative 
practices justified the changes and convinced others of the value of the new 
instructional approaches or interventions. 
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Community Knowtadge vii 
^I^II^^^^^I^^^IZZZZI^ZZZ^^Z and Classroom Practice 

In Community Knowledge the te a ch ers participating in the after- school 
laboratory became more confident in trying oat die new instructional 
approaches and grew M rc-iiwigorated** by the challenge, At the same time 
these teachers, who were also taking graduate education courses, found 
that the study group gave them an opportunity to reflect on the knowledge 
they were acquiring through their formal education coursework. 

Retatienshfr A mo ng Schools omiClasstvoms 

The IARP models defied traditional ways of thinking about schools and 
classrooms. Teachers from different schools seldom interact with one 
another, and within schools it is generally the case that teachers work in 
isolation. Within the IARP models, these traditional structures were 
changed. 

Community Knowledge, for example, established the after-school 
laboratory for teachers when teachers could meet with each other, share 
ideas about teaching, and learn from each other. The research collaborators 
contributed their own instructional philosophies, but did not direct the 
group in any specific way. Instead, the interaction among the teachers 
broke down the usual tendency toward isolation in which each teacher 
independently addresses problems or tries to create innovations. The 
teachers in the study group began to draw on each others' resources and 
gained support and guidance from the other members of the group. Where 
teachers might not have felt confident enough to initiate changes in their 
classrooms before, the support of the study group gave them die encour- 
agement and assistance they needed to mate the changes they felt their 
classrooms itccdcd. 

Relationship Between Schools and Communities 

In general, few genuine attempts have been made to build a bridge between 
the culture of schools and the culture of the community from which 
students come (Heath, 1983; NOT, 1990). IARP instructional models 
recognize that schools must have a link to the real world in order to be 
meaningful to students. 

This is a fundamental principle in all of the IARP models, but was 
perhaps made most explicit within Community Knowledge. Teachers 
implementing the intervention drew on information gamed from the 
findings of the ethnographic study of some twenty-eight households. 
Through the after-school study group, the teachers supported one another 
in experimenting with a meaning-centered model of literacy that drew on 
the understanding of bow literacy is used in the home and in the commu- 
nity. 

Teaching and Learning Approaches in the IARP 

The IARP miervennons also shared similar approaches to teaching and 
learning. While the exact mix of approaches and the specific forms they 
took in implementatmn were different for each model, aUtlom of the IARP 
models made use of a combination of participatory teaching and cooper- 
ative learning approaches. That is, in each case the research collabo ra tors 
arrived at the same conclusions: First, effective teaching involve 
and students in meaningful learning tasks that are relevant to the individual 
student's experience. Second, effective learning activities involve students 
in cooperative work where they assume responsibility for their own 
learning. 
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PartidpmryTeackingf Learning 

A key feature of instruction found in each of the four IARP research and 
demonstration projects was an approach to teaching that encourages 
students to actively participate in learning activities. For the language 
minority student, participatory teaming is important because it (1) ac- 
knowledges that individuals learn in many different ways; (2) allows 
students to frequently practice and use their developing English and other 
language skills; (3) provides teachers with important feedback on student 
problems and achievement; (4) allows students to integrate their unique 
cultural and personal perspectives; and (5) generally improves student 
motivation and attention. 

In Community Knowledge students were encouraged to become active 
learners; through the literacy activities the students developed literacy 
skills as a tool for communicating and thinking within the context of 
socially meaningful tasks. 

Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative learning is a method of instruction that is student-centered 
and that creates interdependence among students, involving them in face- 
to-face interaction, white maintaining individual accountability. In 
classrooms where cooperative learning tontitoed, students work jointly to 
accompli an acadcimc task, solve proM 

learning can take a number of farms, such as peer tatoring, group projects, 
class presentations, etc Cooperative teaming within the IARP research 
and demonstration projects reflected die belief that teachers and students 
have considerable resources to offer each other and that those resources 
should be effectively used in the teaching/learning process. 

Cooperative teaming has been shown to be an effective pedagogical 
tool and is particularly appropriate for language minority students, many 
of whom come from cultural groups where cooperative approaches are 
highly valued (Cochran, 1989; Jacob & Mattson, 1987; Kagan, 1986; 
Sofia, 1988). The advantages for language minority students are: (1) high 
levels of interaction and communication are required, stimulating students 
to productively use cognitive and oral English language skills; (2) students 
with heterogenous knowledge and skill levels help one another to meet 
lesson goals; (3) student self-confidence and self-esteem can be enhanced 
through individual contributions and through achievement of group goals; 
and (4) individual and group relations in the classroom may be improved. 

The Community Knowledge model made extensive use of cooperative 
approaches. One teacher in particular extended a cooperative environment 
throughout the class' instructional day. In her "Sunshine Room," various 
sections of die room were set aside for c oop erati ve activities through 
which students teamed to collaborate in story-telling, in writing, and in 
researching a variety of topics. 

The Content of Instruction 
for Language Minority Students 

In the IARP models, the revisions in the instructional approaches used also 
incorporated important changes in the content of instruction presented to 
the students, First, implementation of the innovative approaches implied 
shifts in the curriculum toward more challenging levels of work. And 
second, the innovations also included a focus on making instructional 
content more relevant to the cultural background and personal experiences 
of students. 
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ZZZZZTIZZZZZII^I^IZIZ^^^IZIZIII^^IZ and Qaesroom Practice 

Challenging Level of Instructional Content 

Frequently, the cement of instruction provided to language minority 
miflfnra is reductionist and instructional activities are focused on lower 
order skills such as rote learning. However, lack of full proficiency in 
English docs not and should not limit students to teaming only content that 
requires lower order thinking skills. The example of the IARP models 
showed that when teachers have high expectations and present academic 
tasks that are complex and challenging, students become more engaged in 
and challenged by their teaming, and instruction begins to tap their true 
potential for learning. 

Presenting challenging content to students is a reflection of high 
expectations held regarding the students' abilities. In Community 
Knowledge, students were challenged by die presentation of new re- 
sponsibilities in their classroom activities. Students were called upon to 
take more initiative in their learning, to work with others in achieving 
academic goals that they had helped to set, and to be individually accountable 
for then* contributions. 

Cutotmlfy-Relevant Learning 

A second common characteristic of instructional content within the IARP 
models was that instruction was consistently grounded in the personal and 
cultural experiences of students. Some of die benefits of such culturally 
relevant instruction are (Kagan, 1986; Tikunoff et al., 1981; Cazden & 
Legget, 1981): 

• it works from the basis of existing knowledge, making the acquisition 
and retention of new knowledge and skills easier. 

• it improves gelf-confuVavift and sclf-ftgtacm of students by "wphftsiyJng 

existing knowledge and skills; 

• it increases the bkclihood of applying school-taught knowledge and 
skills at home and in die communities represented by the students; and, 

• it exposes students to values, information, and experiences about other 
cultural and language groups. 

While traditionally there have been obstacles to integrating personally 
and culturally relevant teaching styles and materials into the classroom 
(e.g., lack of materials, lack of information, impracticaiity when several 
cultural groups are present in a class, etc.), the IARP models provided 
strategies for overcoming some of these by emphasizing the importa nt 
interrelationships among home, school, and community. 

In the Community Knowledge model the issue of culturally relevant 
learning was approached in a direct way. "Funds of knowledge" drawn 
from the community— and, in fact, the carriers of these funds, i.e.. the 
parents and other members of the community — became a resource for 
learning. The use of these sources of knowledge sent a message to the 
students that their cultural heritage and community life were important 
within die school context and were fit objects for study and reflection. 

Summary 

The outcomes of the two years of research and de mons tr a tion of the IARP 
models are significant in two ways. First, each innovation was demonstrated 
to have a positive impact on students and, importantly, on the classrooms 
and schools involved as well. Thus, each of die IARP models provides a 
specific example of effective ins oration/intervention for use in schools 
with language minority students. 
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Second, the findings of the IARP models taken together argue for 
important general changes in schools and classrooms in order to make 
schooling more effective. These are changes that involve the structure and 

ftrganiyarifir nfth* tehnrA , thf. te*eher/Qnrf«it relationship and iimtmetinnal 

ap pr oach e s used in the classroom, and the type of instructional content 
presented to students. 

This handbook outlines tbe implementation of Community Knowledge 
and Classroom Practice, the IARP model focused on literacy instruction. 
The handbook offer s guidance for those who are interested in implementing 
the model and outlines the types of outcomes that might be expected from 
the use of the model. In addition, the last section of the handbook provides 
further sources of information on the model and its findings. 
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For uTEiwcr to function as an wteubctuu resource, rr must involve learning the 

MEANS ID DPLOfTTHE RESOmKES OP A UTWATC CUtfVKE INOU01NG TO UTTRAJTr, REUGiOyS, 
9CJEN77FC, PHUOSOfHJCAl AND GOVERNMENTAL RESOURCES.. «1D BECOME UTERATE © TO OA IN 
MX3S7)T>€^UC9l^90U1QCe&0P1>€aAniKE« l^ARN^rtXVTDUNPERSWNP ANOBCPLOrr 
THESE RESOURCES & SOMETHING THAT SEGiNS LONG KKXE OHLDREN ENTER SOOOlS, YET 
SCHOOLS AXE THE FRMARV MEANS AT THE 90CE7Y S PBflDSAL PCX MAKING THOSE RESOURCES 
BflGWiy AMLA0LE 

— Daw Olson, 1937 
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The Problem and the Challenge 

It is generally accepted that Hispanic (and other) working-class students, 
especially those whose Qrst language is Spanish, are at-risk educati on ally. 
Usually the label of "at-risk" means two things; that there is a high drop* 
out rate among this group of students, and that die educational atahuneot 
of those who stay in school is tow (see, e.g., Steinberg. Blinde, A Chan, 
1982). Explanations of these students' school performance usually assume 
that they come from socially and intellectually limiting family environments 
(limitations in die students' "funds of background experience," as one 
researcher called it), or that these students lack ability, or that there is 
something wrong with their thinking, especially wcoamarison to wealthier 
peers. 

What often goes unexamined in these discussions is the type of 
instruction that these students usually encounter in school What is the 
nature of instruction for working-class students? As several researchers 
have pointed out instruction for these students can be summariad as rote 
drill and practice, and intellectually limited — with an emphasis on low- 
level literacy and computational skills (see, e.g., Anyon, 1980; Qakes, 
1986; also see Goodlad, 1984). This redaction of the intellectual level of 
the curriculum is especially marked when the students are not fluent in 
English. The tendency theabtoredncete 

to match the students' real or perceived level of English language fluency. 
In a sense, the assumption is that these students amnot team untU they are 
fluent in English. What the readers should keep in mind is that these 
reductions of the curriculum are systemic; they are not the exception but 
the rule; in fact, they are part of the political connections or lelationships 
between society and schools (see, Spring, 1989). 

Important for our present purposes is that assumptions about students' 
limitations, especially the belief thai these students arrive in school with 
social, cognitive and linguistic deficits, seem » be matched by the way that 
teachers (and administrators) define and organize classroom instruction 
and, as such, structure what these students are asked to do with literacy. 
Cole and Griffin (1987) have captured the consequences of such an 



...a continued imbalance in the educational mandates that 
guide the education of minorities and of white middle-class 
children deepens the problem: as schools serving minority 
children focua t hei r re so urces on mci«Bttng the use of well- 
known methods for drfOhuj the basics, may decrease the 
opportunities for those children to participate in the higher 
level activities that ore needed to excel in mathematics and 
science (p. 5). 

In terms of literacy instruction, these rote practices stand in sharp 
contrast to the recommendations of recent studies of effective literacy and 
language learning. These studies consistently point out the importance of 
students interacting frequently, purposefully, and meaningfully with 
language and text (see. Edelsky , 1986; Fair & Daniels, 1986; Weils, 1986). 

How can we help develop meaningful literacy instructional practices 
with these students? What resources could we use to extend instruction 
beyond the limits of rote or low level skills-based practices? (to approach 
combines two lines of research emphasizing the social and cuhural bases 
of learning. On the one hand, we draw on studies that relate and integrate 
knowledge about students' home and community practices into im- 
provements in classroom instruction (see, eg., Gallimore, 1985; LCHC, 
1986). These studies show that, properly used, social and cultural practices 
can serve as powerful resources for the children's schooling, especially for 
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The researchers note that after 
language minority students are 
labeled "at risk* a stereotypic set of 
assumptions are made about them. 
When language minority students are 
at risk, the underlying cause is Bkely 
tote tine educational setting in which 
they learn Often, Instruction for 
language minority students proceeds 
from low expectations about the 
students' ability coupied with a lack 
of information about robustness of 
the home background 



Here the researchers provide sugges- 
tions for reading about the social and 
cultural basis of learning 
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2 Resources for Literacy Instruction 
Margin Notee 



The authors note additional readings 
about participatory approaches to 
teaching—ones In which the stu- 
dents are active (earners. 



the development of literacy. But as Gallimcre (1985) lias suggested, 
cultural practices are sot rigid and inviolate models of teaching and 
teaming that mast be copied wholly in classrooms, bat am a source of 
ideas. We agree. As part of this chapter we wfll report on an analysis that 
helped us re-define the students* households as important social and 
cognitive resources for literacy instruction. 

In studying how to apply these resources in practice we have also drawn 
on recent theoretical and practical deveJopoientseniphasiziijg Unimpor- 
tance of an interactive, meaning-based teaching of literacy (see, eg., 
Goodman, 1986; Graves, 1983; Mofl, 1988; Wallace, 1989). These 
"participatory " approaches highlight children as active learners using and 
applying literacy as a tool for communication and for thinking. The role 
of the teacher, which is critical, is id enable and guide activities that 
involve students as thoughtful learners in socially meanisgful tasks. Of 
central concern is bow the teacher facilitates the students' "taking over" 
or appropriating the learning activity. As Langer (1987) has suggested. 
"As tenners assume ownership for their literacy activities,.. they are in a 
sense leaning to master themselves — they gain control of their own 
abilities as literate thinkers and doers, using language to serve their own 
needs" (p. 7). Our project, therefore, was designed to facilitate a critical 
re -thinking of common and limiting assumptions about the students and 
their families, and about how we go about teaching language minority 



The central premise underlying this 
project is that every household has 
funds of knowledge" and that these 
funds are valued resources of the 
culture. The households of language 
minority and working class families 
are potentially a vital cognitive and 
social resource for the teacher. 



Overview of the Project 

During the past two years we have presented our study in many conferenc- 
es and classes, including presentations to teachers from different regions 
of the country and from other counuies. Invariably, there are two aspects 
of our work that attract the most attention, especially from teachers. One 
is our analysis of what we term households' "funds of knowledge": the 
essential bodies of knowledge and information that households use to 
survive, to get ahead, or to thrive. We have studied how these funds of 
knowledge originate and how they are socially learned and shared within 
and among households. In contrast to most classrooms, which function as 
self-contained or enclosed units, households never function in isolation; 
they are always linked toother households through social tiesor networks 
that facilitate, among other important functions, the exchange of knowl- 
edge. 

We have also documented the breadth of this knowledge. We challenge 
the commonly held view of Latino and other working-class households as 
somehow lacking knowledge or intellectual vitality. Our perspective 
facilita tes a positive view of these households as containing ample social 
and cognitive resources with great potential utility for classroom literacy 
instruction. As part of this chapter, we will urge teachers to consider 
household funds of knowledge an essential valued resources of the culture 
whatever the children's cultural background. We will also urge teachers 
to consider how to use or mobilize existing funds of knowledge within 
their own classrooms. Ultimately , it is the teachers and students themselves 
that must create the classroom conditions to understand and exploit these 
resources as part of their literacy practices (see Domains of Knowledge in 
the Community, p. 55). 

A second aspect of our work that teachers respond to with great interest 
is our insistence on the importance of developing after-school settings 
(which we've called "labs" or study groups) in support of classroom 
teaching. We contend that teachers need a setting where they can help each 
other think; where they can analyze their teaching and the teaching of 
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others, evaluate new ideas about instruction, and identify resources to use Margin Notes 
in teaching, be it from the households, the communities, or from their own 
schools or classrooms. For these purposes, we developed a setting where 
teachers and researches met to analyze literacy instruction, exchange 

information, ami provide support for introducing practical innovations, It The authors note that a first step in 

Gallimore, 1989). £te creation of an after-school lab 

The development of such settings or study groups is our basic recom- which serves the Interests and needs 

mendation for teachers or administrators who are interested in applying of teachers and is largely controlled 

oar ideasebewhere. However. wearecoDv iBce dthatd^etefm < Y e|tf icatto D , ' tythem 

is a very misleading metaphor. It implies, erroneously from our point of 

view, that all one has to do is copy someone else's work or follow a set of 

prescriptions that will lead to success. This approach ignores the impor- 
tance of the dynamics of local issues and contexts in influencing how one 

wcAs- whmGoldenberg and Gallimore ( 1990) caU the unportance of local 

knowledge. A hotter choice of terms than replication would be "re- 
invention.*' It implies That one can borrow ideas from elsewhere but that 

one must apply those idea* ?new by taking into account the specifics of 

local settings. Participants in each setting must re-invent the innovations 

to fit specific local concerns and contexts. 
Central to this re-invention (and re-v^textualization) is the thorough . . .. ^ 

involvement of teachen. Nomnovationhas^reaiisticchancetf ™V process or innovation will uttl- 

unlcss teachers are able to express, define, a.^d address problems as they match/ depend upon teachers' owning 

see them — unless teachers cc^ne to see the inno\*tioo or the process and defining the problem 

own. Admittedly, this process takes a good dial of effort and is time In ways that are meaningful to them. 

consuming. Weoffer no easy recipes for reachto 

the complexities of schooling. From our perspective the ultimate otneome 

of an innovation (or of a re-invention) depends on h >w teachers become 

part of the decision and process to initiate change. One important way to 

facilitate such serious teacher involvement, as we propose, is through the 

development of study groups. 

Both the household analysis and the close collaboration with teachers 

have helped shape what is a central theme in our work: the importance of 

understanding the social and cultural conditions under which people use 

literacy to create meaning, whether in households or in classrooms. This 

socio-cuJtural approach with its focus on the practices of literacy has 

definite implications for instruction, as Resnick (1990) has recently 

explained: 

The shift in perspective from personal skill to cultural 
practice carries with it implications for a changed view of 
teaching and instruction. If literacy is viewed is t bundle of 
skills, then education for literacy is most naturally seen aj a 
matter of organizing effective lessons: mat is, diagnosing 
skill strength and deficits, providing appropriate exercises 
in deveJopmeatally felicitous sequences, motivating stu- 
dents to engage in these exercises, giving clear explanation 
and direction. But if literacy is viewed as a set of cultural 
practices then educ ati on for literacy is more naturally seen 
as a process of socialization, of induction into a community 
of literacy practkers (p. 171 , emphasis in original). 

Creating the conditions for tins socialization into literacy, helping 
children actively engage in meaningful literacy practices as part of a 
classroom community, is the main topic of our classroom analysis. Rather 
than provide a general narrative or summary about this work, we have 
opted to present specific case studies of two teachers' classrooms and an 
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Margin Notce 

Having addressed theoretics} Issues 
in the preceding paragraphs, the 
authors note that the handbook will 
be organized arwrui a descriptive 
analysis of three case studies. Two 
case studies focus on classrooms 
while a third describes the interaction 
among teachers In the after-school 
lab. The participating teachers helped 
develop these case studies. 



The project has three dements: 
analysis of the use of knowledge and 
skills within the community, creation 
of an after-school environment for 
exploring classroom practice, and 
observation of classrooms and 
analysis of changed teaching 
strategies. 



example of the after-school setting in action. It is this connection between 
whathapix&suiclassroonKaiidtte 

their practices that is at the heart of our project We note that these case 
stu di es were develo p ed with teachers, and rewescm an attempt to commu- 
nicate to other ajachen (and other educators) not only the essence of oar 
ideas but how instruction happened in the classrooms. In each case study 
we emphasize organizing lessons or activities that help students make 
meaning through literacy . We tried to provide enotajhutfdnnatkn so that 
a teacher reading this chapter can compare our work and contexts of 
instruction with his or her classrooms and reach individual conclusions 
about the utility and feasibility of what we propose. 



The Conceptual Underpinnings: 
Combining Resources for Instruction 

This project simultaneously studied household and classroom life and 
collaborated closely with teachers to develop nnplicanons for the teaching 
of literacy. The design of the project consisted of three main, interrelated 
activities: (1) an analysis of the use and communication of knowledge and 
skills within and among households in a Latino community in Tucson, 
Arizona; (2) implementation of an after-school site where researchers ami 
teachers examine classroom practices, and use local resources to experi- 
ment with literacy instruction; and (3)classroom observations in which we 
examine existing methods of instruction and explore how to change 
instruction by applying what's learned at the after-school site. We now 
summaito cor wodtwithto each com 

efforts and on theirnpUcations for the stndents' uses of literal witnin the 
classrooms, We refer the reader to other reports and articles for more 
thorough mformation aboutour household analysis (see, Oreenberg, 1989; 
Moll ft Greenberg, 1990; Moll, Velez-Ibanez. & Greenberg, 1989; Vdlez- 
Ibafiez, 1988). 



The authors note the Inter-related- 
ness of social networks in working 
class and language minority commu- 
nities. Rooted In economic need and 
survival strategies, households build 
funds of knowledge which are shared 
by members of the community. This 
sharing decreases the need for 
community members to rety on 
secondary — commercial — institu- 
tions In the dominant economy. 



Households Are Repositories of Knowledge 

Particularly important in our work has been our analysis of households, 
bow they function as part of a wider, changing economy, and how they 
obtain and distribute their material and intellectual resources through 
strategic social ties or networks (Velez-Ibanez, 1988). We present two 
aspects cf our household trndtogswimimp^ 

and the teaching of literacy: the nature of these networks and the social 
exchange of knowledge. Households, in contrast to many classrooms, 
never function atone or in isolation: they are always connected to other 
households and institutions through diverse social networks. In our sample 
of primarily Mexican, waking-class families, these social networks 
function to facilitate the exchange of resources among households. In 
particular, these networks facilhatf different forms of economic assistance 
and labor cooperation that help families avoid the expenses involved in 
using secondary institutions, such as plumbing companies or automobile 
repair shops. For families with limited incomes, these networks are a 
matter of survival. They also serve imp or ta n t emotional and service 
functions, providing assistance of different types, most prominently in 
finding jobs and in assisting with child-care and rearing so that mothers 
may enter the labor market In brief, these networks form social contexts 
for the transmission of knowledge, skills, information, and assistance, as 
well as cultural values and norms (Velez-Ibanez, 1988; Greenberg, 1989). 
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In terms erf our analysis, the most imponant fonciioo of these social 
networks is that they share or exchange whm we have ranted "ftmds of 
knowledge." A brief example would help clarify what we mean: 

Juan's dor is not working right and he seeds it fixed, hot he 
knows next to nothing thorn engine repair. He calls his 
friend Csrlos, who was a mechanic in the Anny 9 and who 
lives a few blocks away, bsvfses him to lunch on Saturday, 
and mentions chat he could use some help with his car. 
Carles comes over cm Saturday, has hutch* and helps fix 
Joan's car, in the process teaching loan a bit about engine 
maintenance nd repair. Thus* Cvtohasnotmly shared his 
labor with Joan bat his knowledge about automobile repair. 
A few weeks later Caries calls Juan, who is a studem at the 
university, and doing the conversation tells hfan that his 
(Cc^^yw^scmiahavtagpr^teniswiamatiitaactooL 
Juan mentions that he has a friend who majors in math and 
might be sUe 10 help the boy. They agree to get tofsther that 
weekend arid tatroduce die youngster to Juan's friend. 

We refer to the knowledge exchanged through these types of social ties or 
networks as funds of knowledge. Greening (1989) Ins refined to funds 
of knowledge as an "operations manual of essential information and 
strategies households need to maintain their well being" (p. 2). 

What is the source of then foods of knowledge? Our analysis shows 
that funds of knowledge are related to the social and labor history of the 
household members and the participants in the networks. With ear sample 
much of the knowledge is related to the households' rural origins and, of 
course, ennent employment or occupation. Coosidcr the following example 
drawn from (me of our case studies (names are pseudonyms) (Moll & 
Gteenberg* 1990): 

The Aguflars and die Morales am typical cross border 
families with rural roots, pan of an extended family — Mr*. 
Aguilar is Mr. Morales* sister— that came to Tucson from 
the northern Sonoran (Mexico) towns of Esqueda and 
Fron tcras* ITte Morales had a parcel of land on an ejido* Mr* 
Aguflar's father had been a cowboy, ami bad worked on a 
large ranch owned by the descendants of a governor of 
Sonera in the 19th century. Like Ids father, Mr. Aguilar is a 
cowboy. Although ho wortgd foretime jncoBStractkHtafter 
coming to the United Stasee* he is currently employed on a 
cattle ranch near Pinal* Arizona where he spouts five to six 
days a week, coming tome only on Tuesdays, like Mr. 
Aguilar, Mr. Morales initially found work in construction, 
but unlike his brother-in-law, be eventually tanned Ms own 
company Morales ******* QonanuctiotL t%t* fbmity bostaoss 
also employs his son as weO as his d*uthter- in-law as their 
ffCTfftary/bftftfctoErptTi Kcvei thsiess ■ th* MfffW ttt^I 
remain strong, even idealized. In their backyard, the Morales 
have recreated a "rancho" complete with pony ami other 
animals. Moreover, the family owns a small ranch north of 
Tucson whkh serves as a "recreation center" and locus for 
learning. They take their children and grandchildren not just 
to help with the chores, running the tractor, feeding animals, 
building fences, but more importantly to teach them the 
funds of knowledge entailed in these old family traditions 
which cannot be teamed in an urban context 
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ThefundsofknwAed$eam$ketytobe 
related to a household's historical 
position In the community with 
respect tv the ktods of labor ft Is 
capable ofperfbtwilng. 



The example of the Morales family 
points to the rural origins of many of 
the famftes who were part of the 
project 
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Marg in Notes 



The Zavalas are an urban, entrepre- 
neurial family which is active in the 
service sector of the local economy. 
Even the pre-adolescent children 
establish small businesses. 



A wide range of skills and knowledge 
are known In the community and 
there Is considerable exchange among 
members through strategically 
developed social ties, 



By implication, this knowledge couki 
become the locus of teaching \n 
classrooms. 



Also consider the next example, from a family with an urban background 
(from Moll & Oreesberg, 1990): 

The Zavalas cm aa urban walking class family , with bo tie* 
10 the rani hinterland. They have seven children. Their 
eldest d aught er, however, no longer Uves si hone, bat with 
her boyfriend and ton, Mr. Zavala Is be st cha rac te rized as aa 
entrepreneur. He works aa a builder, put-time, and owns 
mow apsnntents in Tucson and properties ia Noiales.Mrs. 
Zavala was bom m Albaouerque, New Mexico, in 1930 but 
came to Tucson as a young child. She left school in the 11th 
grade. Mr. Zavala was bom m Negates, Sonera in 1947. 
where he lived uatfl he finished the 6m trade. Ifis father too 
wu from Nogalcs. His fatherhad Hnleedocatton. sad began 
to work at the egeof 9 to help support the family. His ftmily. 
then, moved to Wogales, Ariaona where he went to school 
for another two years. When he wssl7,Mr.Zavala lea home 
and Joined die snny, and spent two years stationed on 
military bases m Calif wnia and Texas. After his discharge, 
he returned to Negates, Ariaona and worked for s year 
fanallmg television cable and installing beating and cooling 
ducts. In 1967, Mr. Zavala came to Tucson, first workmg ss 
■ aouse painter for six months, men in aa airplane repsir 
shop where he worked for three years. In 1971, he opened s 
washing mai^ine and refrigejatoinyairriiop, abuaineiahe 
bad for three years. Since 1974, Mr. Zavala works in con- 
sanction pan time, builds and seSs houses, eadheownsfour 
apa r tme nts (two of which he built in the backyard of his 
house). 

Everyone in the Zavala's household, including the children, 
is involved m informal sector economic activities to help the 
family. Juan, far example, who ia in the sixth grade, has a 
bicycle shop in the back of the house. He buys used bicycle 
parts at the swap meet and assembles them to build bicycles, 
which be w4b at u^ yard sales his fsmily holds regularly. He 
Is also building a go-cart, and says he is going to charge kids 
IS cents per ride. His sisters, Cannes and Coachita. sell 
csndles that theirmotber buys tn Nogales to their schoolmates. 
The children have used the money they hsve earned to buy 
the family a video recorder. 

The knowledge and skills that sts^ households possess is extensive and 
the potential power of these social networks in making these resources, 
intellectual resources, available to classooms is truly formidable. To make 
the pomt* wo have coiled from o 

knowledge available among 30 families in our sample, including the 
Morales and Zavala families mentioned above. We then organized this 
information into several categories to iUustrate the extent of knowledge 
available in these working-class households and social networks, (A list of 
these knowledge domains appears as an appendix following page 53.) As 
can be seen, we have visited families that know about different soils, 
cultivation of plants, seeding, and water distribution and management. 
Others know about animal hosnanoVy, veterinary medicine, ranch cconom y , 
and mechanics. Many of the families know about carpentry, masonry, 
electrical wiring, fencing, and building codes; to maintain health, often in 
the absence of doctors, some families employ folk remedies, herbal cures, 
midwifery, and first aid procedures. And the list goes on. Needless to say, 
not every household in our sample possesses knowledge about all of these 
matters. But that is precisely the point. It hi unnecessary for individual 
persons, households, or classrooms to possess all this knowledge. When 
needed, such knowledge is available and accessible through social networks 
of exchange. 
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Clearly, the idea uat these families are somehow devoid of abilities and Margin Hates 
skills is simply erroneous. The common view that their children suffer 

from adeficuof •funds of backgio^ The authors take iseue with the 

by<HffwoTk.Fromourperspeaivc,the»fain^ notton that language minority 

and imeUectual resource for the schools. The extent of their funds of ™3^u/ A*firL« ,« 

knowledge justifies our position thai the community needs to be perceived students are somehow deficient in 
by others, especially educators, and probably by the community itself, as their backgrounds, and instead posit 
having strength or power, as having resources that schools cannot ignore, households as important resources 

In an important sense, the schools are in an analogous situation to the for teaching. 
households we are studying. All schools consider that they need store 
resources in addressing the needs of students, especially if these students 
are minority children and from poor neighborhoods. It is common for 
teachers go bemoan the scarcity of resources. Dealing with scarcity of 
resources, however, is an everyday issue to fee households. The exchange 
of funds of knowledge, as we have explaiiied. is a tnajor strategy to deal 
with the lack of resources, a strategy developed to harness, control and 
manipulate resources. The idea is to do the most with what you have. 

A Laboratory for Teachers to Share Innovative Ideas 

We were also folly aware, however, that household resources become 
pedagogicaUy useful wdythroughtte 

we created an after-school setting with teachers to analyze instruction and 
to develop innovations in the teaching ctfltoeiBey.Tliis a 
represents a social context for informing, assisting, and supporting teachers' 
performances where they could develop their own supportive network. 
Initially we sought to develop a place to discuss with die teachers the 
information we were obtaining about the households' funds of knowledge. 

A weekly meeting fostered the formation of new social relationships 
among the teachers and led to the exchange of ideas and 77k? funds of knowledge in the commu- 

te, group— much like the household networks we were studying in the nitycan crtfyte useful if teachers are 
community. On the average, ten teachers met once a week for approxi- ^ e ^ re-orient ii%eir instructional 
mately two hours with two members of the research team, who were r *mmiira*A teachers in 

teachengettmg advanced degrees. Prii^ practices. To encwrageteacners in 

and one did attend periodically. We would, however , recommend four to that direction, the researchers 
six teacher-members as an optimal size for a group. established an after-school labora- 

Weusedthegrouptoaddress the teachers* interests a tory The way it worked is described 

their specific classrooms. The teachers assessed what they wanted to hffrff 
change in their classrooms, read articles about literacy instruction and 
teachers who were already conducting more "participatory'' lessons offered 
suggestions and advice. 

We see the after-school lab as an activity setting where teachers and 
researchers get together to study teaching (how teachers teach and why 
they teach the way they do), to team about die households, about each 
other, and to develop instructional innovations. Through die work in these 
groups we understood better the difficulty of introducing innovations into 
practice. 

We thus note that providing teachers with recipes for change docs not 
work. Consequently, we offer no prescriptive mandates, no set curriculum 
for teachers to follow. Teachers must work with each other to think, 
analyze, and create the conditions for change within their specific cir- 
cumstances that relate to their personal or professional needs. We believe 
that teachers' study groups are the key vehicle for this involvement. 
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Margin Notee 



The authors' observations of 
classroom practice enabled them to 
make four analytic conclusions. 



The researchers make several con- 
cluding points in this section The 
students households are rich In 
funds of knowledge But these funds 
are randy used in the classroom. A 
key to making this Innovation work Is 
the involvement of the teachers. Once 
involved, they could draw on the funds 
of knowledge as rich resources for 
creating meaningful literacy activities 
in the classroom. 



Principal Conclusions Based on Classroom Research 

The third and final parted our study involved classroom research. Oar goal 
here was two-fold: analyze the existing organization of instruction and 
document the work of the teachers involved in the project. We relied on our 
classroom observations to develop the instructional case studies that form 
the bulk of this chapter. 

We can summarize our conclusions as four major points. 

■ The working-class, Hispanic households in our study possess ample 
funds of knowledge that become manifest through household ac- 
tivities.Thinkmg of famines m terras 

captures an essential aspect of household and community life, but 
helps define (and in many respects re-define) these families as 
important social and cognitive resources for education. We have 
every reason to believe that these findings are equally relevant to 
other populations. 

■ In contrast to households, however, most classrooms (and most 
teachers) function in isolation not only from other classrooms but 
from the social world of the students and tl» community . Classroom 
literacy instruction, whether bilingual or otherwise, is generally 
characterized by teachers following a prescribed curriculum that 
usually relies heavily basal readers and worksheet writing assign- 
ments. Within these "self-contained" classrooms, there is little 
opportunity for students to use literacy actively in obtaining and 

communicating infawnnrifln nf pwapnpl imrllmuil mtPTTSt, and 

the inteflectnal level of the curriculum is usually tow; similarly, there 
are few opportunities or reasons to take advantage of the funds of 
knowledge available outside the classroom to create new, advanced 
circumstances for literacy use within the classroom. 

■ The key to the development and implementation of any innovation 
is the involvement of teachers in the research process. We are 
convinced of the importance of teachers' study groups as settings 
that help teachers to support each other mconducting&e intellectual 
and social work necessary to obtain change in their classrooms. 
Innovations must not be imposed by researchers or administrators, 
but co-developed with teachers so that the new practices become 
credible and useful. 

■ Teachers can take advantage of these funds of knowledge in a 
number of ways, including inviting parents to contribute to lessons , 
but we recommend making connections through the concrete aca- 
demic activities of die students. This requires that reading and 
writing lessons be reorganized to become more interactive or 
participatory emphasizing the children'suse of literacy to obtam and 
communicate meaning. It is within these more authentic and flexible 
classroom c ontext s for the use of literacy that multiple connections 
with the social world makes sense to teachers and to students. Such 
activity based, meaning-centered lessons allow students and teachers 
to take advantage of all of their (bilingual) resources, whether inside 
or outside the classroom , and create circumstances for the children ' s 
use of literacy in ways that far exceed what is currently offered in 
classrooms. 
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Implementation of the model 

We now present three case studies thai illustrate key factors in our work. 
We present the case studies in some depth so that teachers and other 
educators can use the information to dunk about these ideas in relation to 
their own local settings and the ways they teach. In a sense, these case 
studies, as a whole, repre«*M a composite of die instructional aspectsof our 
model. The studies examine .espectively the classrooms of three teachers 
Karen C, Maria M., and Ina A. [All teachers' names and classrooms are 
pseudonyms, ed]. 

The first study describes the functioning of a third grade classroom in 
which the students are immersed in literacy, where the chUdren'scons&uc- 
uon and control of knowledge through literacy is the central focus of the 
classroom's routine. Teacher Karen C's work served as one model of bow 
to organize instruction in ways that helped the children actively use and 
manipulate literacy to accomplish academic goals. Her case study shows 
how a teacher can arrange literacy activities to take full advantage of the 
social and linguistic resources (the children's funds of knowledge) mat 
children bring with them into the classroom. Throughout, the teacher's 
main concern was not necessarily with the acquisition of specific literacy 
skills or subskills, but with whether the children were making meaning 
through literacy as they engaged in increasingly sophisticated activities. 
Tnisteacher'spractkraprovideas 
typical with working class students. 

We then follow with an example of bow the study group can function. 
We highlight fifth grade bilingual teacher Maria M.'s efforts in changing 
her instructional practices and in using her colleagues in the study group 
as prtniary resources for that change. 

group, this teacher was able to develop her theoretical sophistication and 
implement changes in instruction within her classroom. The study group 
served as a source of ideas and as a place where she could discuss with her 
colleagues the application of these ideas. The study group always had a 
practical connection to the classroom practice of the teachers and their 
classroom work had a theoretical connection through the read ing s and 
discussions with peers in the study group. 

The third case study shows how sixth grade teacher Ina A hicofporaied 
funds of knowledge into her classroom instruction, creating a dynamic 
social network between her teaching of literacy and the kriowledge of the 
broader social community of her students. This teacher's work is our most 
clear example of mobilizing funds ofknowtedge for teaching. Through her 
classroom experimentation, she re-organized her lessons into theme units 
within which the children would become active mnsearch. md created the 
social tif5 reffff*^ 10 *»fag p 5 "*"** *"d other community members into 
her classroom to contribute to the academic content of her lessons. Her 
work r e pres ents what we consider a major innovation in teaching: inviting 
working-class parents to contribute substantively to die intellectual con- 
tent of lessons. 

In sum, the case studies capture the central elements of our pedagogical 
approach. Readers could ask themselves tJtese questions as they read these 
case studies: 

■ What is the role of the teacher in the classroom? 

■ Is my classroom similar or dissimilar? 

■ Do I know teachers who teach this way? 

■ In what ways do teachers and students negotiate the curriculum? 

■ With whom could I form a study group? 



Margin Notes 

To illustrate how the model was 
Implemented the researchers chose 
to describe three case studies. The 
first case study describes Karen C's 
success in creating a literate com- 
munity In her classroom. The second 
case study describes Maria M.'s 
evolution as a teacher through her 
participation In the after-school 
laboratory. The third case study 
describes the way km A mobilized the 
funds of knowledge in the community 
to teach literacy stills. 
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Margin Hotee ■ How do children learn literacy? 

■ How do children take charge of their teaming? 

■ How is literacy used by the students? 

■ How is toe children's bilingualism used as a resource? 

■ How is curriculum developed to develop or maintain bilin- 
gualism and to expand the children's btliteracy? 

We believe that o ui app i u ach affords a major it-definition of working- 
class households as cognitive resources for instruction, ofbiltngnal tear-hers 
as active, thinking professionals in control of their practices, and of 
language minority children as resourceful, able, and competent students. 



The authors introduce an exemplary 
classroom, Karen C's Sunshine 
Room. It is a classroom where aca- 
demic activity always has the highest 
priority. Their discussion will first tell 
us something about Karen C and 
then describe the sequence of activi- 
ties In a school day. Finally, they note 
Karen's use of a thematic unit about 
Native Americans. 



Tbwards a Literate Classroom Community: 
Karen C's Sunshine Room 

In this case we look at the exemplary classroom which both students and 
teachers call the Sunshine Room. We will show the intellectual level of 
instruction in th<3 classroom is always high and the children actively use 
literacy, in e*. English or Spanish, as the means wimwhkth to accomph^ 
curricular goais. Other key issues of instruction emerged from our anal- 
ysis, including the importance of trusting die students as learners, of the 
teacher negotiating with the students control of the classroom's goals and 
activities, and of the teacher as yet another learner in the classroom. We 
will elaborate upon these issues within a general description of a typical 
day in this classroom. Tins day represents a compilation of numerous 
classroom observations conducted almost weekly over the course of a 
year. As will become evident, a general theme in this classroom is that the 
academic activity always has priority. A student's lack of English fluency 
never becomes an impediment to full participation in academic tasks at the 
highest level possible. 

We wiUpresema thematic <imt of aclassroom study of Native Americans 
that illustrates how the teacher created diverse circumstances for the 
children to use and apply their considerable intellectual and linguistic 
resources. We see these theme units as dynamic contexts within which the 
children learn by manipulating knowledge. These same activities provide 
the teacher with many opportunities to evaluate how well they are using 
reading and writing as tools for analysis and for thinking. In our terms, 
these are contexts within which the children constantly re-define themselves 
as learners for the teacher and for each other. 



A Biographical Note about Karen C. 

The teacher is a knowledgeable and experienced professional. She has 
been a bilingual teacher at this school since 1979, when it became a 
primary magnet desegregation school. Previously she taught at another 
bilingual school Her teaching experience extends from early childhood 
through college level courses. An articulate speaker, she is frequently 
called upon by her district, the university, and professional education 
organizations to discuss her work with colleagues and pie-service teach- 
ers. Ms. C. considers herself a "whole language" teacher and sees as her 
primary role to assist and guide the students by creating an advanced and 
highly literate environment for their academic work. Currently working 
towards an Education Specialists degree, she is taking graduate courses 
that keep her in touch with the latest information on theory, research, and 
teaching. Her role as an active learner is crucial to the success of her 
classroom. 
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The Sunshine Room 

Each day in this classroom begins outside, in the patio area of the school, 
where all of the children, staff and faculty of this primary school meet to 
share announcements, sing, and recite the Hedge of Allegiance. The 
children at this school come from the immediate neighborhood or from 
other surrounding neighborhoods. Approximately half of the students are 
Anglo and half represent minority populations, with about 37% Hispanic, 
9% African-American, and 5% Native Americans. 

The boisterous voice of the principal can be heard over [he group and 
the day begins with enthusiasm. As the children and teachers move into 
their classroom, the children ncisily put away their things, greet each other 
and move to the group meeting area in the center of the room. 

Within this school environment is the Sunshine Room . The classroom 
consists of 27 children, 12 boys and 15 girls, who come from either die 
neighborhood or "barrio" surrounding the school (16 children) or who 
navel from otberneighbojhoods in the city (11 children) as part of a magnet 
desegregation program. Two adults assist in the classroom: teacher aide 
Ms. P. and student teacher Ms. M. These two women, although they have 
different experiences as teac her s, have purposeful roles in this class, 
becoming team teachers wnh Ms, Cand participating and interacting with 
the children in the planning, development and implementation of activi- 
ties. 

As is common in bilingual classrooms, there is considerable diversity 
in the children's language and literate abilities. According to the teacher, 
fifteen of the children are monolingual English speakers and readers. Of 
these, two children, Sarah and Brooke, are fcarrtmg to speak, read and write 
Spanish, and Ilinca is learning Romanian. Elizabeth is the only English- 
dominant bilingual speaker ami she also reads in both languages. Nine 
children are bilingual orally, of these, Veronica, Susans and Lupita are 
reading and writing in both lang uages ; Francisco, Raymundo and Roberto 
read both languages but are clearly Spanish dominant, andRosark), David 
and Ana are Spanish-only readers. Jaime is a Spanish-dominant speaker 
who came into the classroom in the fall speaking only Spanish and by the 
end of the year spoke and read some English as well Acuzena is a 
monolingual Spanish speaker, she arrived in the United States from 
Mexico in the spring and reads only Spanish. 

A Typical Day in the Sunshine Room 

As the participants in this classroom come together each morning there is 
chatrer in both English and Spanish. The teacher finds a chair in the 
meeting area and the group quiets for announcements, calendar and 
weather information, and a discussion of the schedule for the day. 

At least one story is read aloud daily by the teacher. The story might be 
a big book in either Spanish or English, followed by paired reading or a 
writing extension in which the pattern of a story is followed or new endings 
are created, or it might be the ongoing reading of a chapter book, perhaps 
by a favorite author of the class. Reading for meaning is re-established as 
a goal every day during this class activity. For example, one day the class 
read The Gift of ike Sacred Dog by Paul Goble, a selection that effectively 
combined Quality literature with the thematic unit about Native Americans. 
As the teacher reads aloud it is obvious that her primary concern is thai the 
children understand the story, gain meaning from the book, and enjoy their 
experience. 
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The demography of the ochooi is 
described in the first paragraph; the 
third paragraph details the ethnic 
and language background in the 
Sunshine Room. 



The eatiy morning is devoted to 
reading a story, mathematics, and 
recces. 
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Margin Notes 



Following the opening story, the class moves into maih centers. Very 
Uule direction is necessary to get the ch^^ 
classroom, gathering materials, sod settling mm four math groups located 
at various places in the classroom. This classroom is a functionally 
organized setting. There are several large tables hi the room that, along 
with the ample amount of carpeted floor area, provide work space for the 
children and adults. Cubbies and cupboards are used by the children as 
storage space for their personal belongings, but the school supplies 
(pencils, paper, crayons and the like) are for the classroom community. 
They are all within easy access of die children and are clearly labeled in 
both languages. A piano, loft and the teacher's hidden desk allow children 
places to hide away to work, read, and visit. 

Fallowing math, the children usually go outside for recess for about a 
half hour, although many students request permission to stay inside. 
Opportunities to continue writing projects, illustrate books, catch upon 
assignments, and work on second languages are relished by the students. 
Roberto and Rafael ask to work on a collaborative book, Brooke asks to 
practice reading in Spanish, and SheUey finishes a filmstrip project These 
children work independently and the teacher uses this time to prepare for 
upcoming activities, plan with the student teacher, and interact with the 
children either inside or outside on the playground. 



The environment Karen C has 
created is one which immerses the 
children In print The authors describe 
the wide range of reading 
opportunities presented to the 
children. 



Creating a Literate Communtty. 

Sustained SUent Reading and the Writing Workshop 

At approximately 10:30, the children reconvene at the meeting area before 
they move into a language arts block that consists of Sustained Silent 
Reading (SSR), literature circles, and writing workshop (WW). Today tbe 
children are continuing their li^^ 

teacher and the student teacher meet with two of the literature circles, the 
other children either meet independently in their own author-centered 
literature circles or do SSR. 

SSR in this classroom means an extended period of time, at least fifteen 
to twenty minutes, often more, reading any material of choice. The 
children and adults all read, and the reading materials are extensive and 
varied in type, topic, and language. The teacher freo^eruly selects a piece 
of adolescent literature to read drawing upon her children's literature 
courses at the university. Newspapers are available and are usually the 
choice of tbe studfnt teacher and the teachfr assistant. They share articles 
with each other, chatting as they would over the breakfast table at home. 
Children read mag»fr*«, chapter books, books made by students and the 
whole class, picture books, comic books, non-fiction books. Miss 
Rumphius, Dear Mr. Henshow, Little House on the Prairie, Historic 
Verdadera de una Princesa, Clara Barton, and many, many more titles 
have been read during the year. Children settle in with friends or alone 
during SSR, finding niches under tbeloft«puuioc*lymgon the floor. The 
SSR period is not silent, although it is subdued. Sornetimes music plays in 
the background and children share information and illustrations as they 
read. Some children read out loud to thernsdves or to a friend. The pleasure 
of the reading experience is punctuated by occasional laughter. 

What is most noticeable in this classroom is how the teacher, through 
dig nrrangemgnt of the cUa and through the activitiea. immerses children 
in prim. As one wafts through the room at any given time, the children and 
adults are using print to complete activities and "live" successfully in this 
highly literate community. Books are everywhere. They are shelved near 
the group meeting area marked with a sign that reminds the children about 
a classroom etiquette: "Ms. C.'s library and personal books. You may read 
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them, tat please return then to this spot!! PLEASE!!!" A box staffed to 
overflowing with books published by individual children and the class is 
labeled bilingually: ^unsniiieRoorn Authors/Autoresdel Stmshire Room." 
These two groups of books are popular sources for reading material daring 
SSR. Other books come from die window srS across the room. It is covered 
with the books used Cor trte cmgoing theme studies. Ba^abootdiegcneral 
topic of study are categorized in bins, for easy access. During the Native 
American theme, the categories present are: Navajo, general books about 
Native Americans, Pueblo, Ancient Tribes, Yaqui, other Southwest tribes, 
Hopi. Tobono O'odam (Papago), Eskimos, legends/poetry. Native Amer- 
ican art and music . These books range in type, frwnByrd Baylor's and Paul 
Goble's picture bocks, to Ahld's cartooned inibrniation books, to adult 
npn-firffr" flt^t fnffa^- t»hte hooks. The hook* not only provide information 
sources in English and Spanish for the thematic work, but are frequently 
chosen by the children for free reading during SSR. 

Still more books can be found elsewhere ra the room. When the teacher 
was preparing a new literature set for auto smdies, a shelf of these books 
was marked: "Favor de NO Uevar tibros de aquf. Estoy preparando tos 
prdximos estudtos literarios. (Please do NOT take books from here. I'm 
preparing for our next literature study groups,] Ms. C The children's 
selections from the library are in yet anoOier box, waiting to be exchanged 
at their next visit A peek into the cluldren's cupboard areas reveals books 
they are taking home to continue reading ami books tltey are brmging from 
home to read and share with others. 

In addition to the wealth of books and reading materials, other functional 
print dots the environment. Two alphabets hang in the room , one in English 
and one in Spanish. Classroom rates, agreed upon and signed dramatically 
by the children and teachers are posted near the door. Schedules that 
remind participants of activities such as guitar lessons and time in the loft 
are nearby their associated work area. Written communication is evident 
between the members of this classroom community. A note hangs on the 
file cabinet by Ms. Crowell's desk: "Mrs. C I found out Tuesday 13th erf 
March was when Uranus was discovered in 1781. From. Rita." Notes and 
letters in Spanish and English from the teacher, the teacher assistant, and 
the school to the parents are waiting to be delivered at dismissal time. The 
daily schedule is changed each morning and referred to by all participants 
throughout the day. Reading and writing are not only subjects in this 
classroom, but essential, functional aspects of the classroom's intellectual 
life. 

In preparation for the literature study groups, the teacher brought in 
approximately 50 books in text sets according to the author. The children 
choose which author and in which language they wish to read and sign up 
for literature circle groups, Each group meets about two ttaes a week with 
the adult member, ami at other times independent of adult pai ticipation. In 
addition to reading a variety of books by the selected author, the children 
learn biographical information about the authoT, compare his or her varied 
pieces of writing, extend their reading into writing through Uterature logs 
and other writing projects, analyze plots and illustrations, create story 
maps and a variety of other related experiences. 

On one revealing occasion, the William Steig author study group meets 
with the teacher who has been absent for three days attending a national 
bilingual convention. In her absence, the children were to meet as a group 
and be responsible for developing a visual representation of the connec- 
tions they saw among the literature set of William Steig books read by the 
group. The teacher had suggested the preparation of a chart, a web, or a 
graph, but the specifics of the product were left up to the students. The 
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Karen C has made numerous books 
about Native Americans available to 
the students. These are organized 
into thematic collections and stu- 
dents are free to borrow them. Other 
book coBectlons deal with specific 
authors or topes* 

Students are foe to use material, 
but Karen C reminds them to use 
qood etiquette and return borrowed 
books to their proper place. 
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Margin Notes 

Various literature circles are meeting 
in the classroom and cadi circle is 
visited by Karen C The researchers 
describe the way Karen C works with 
a group who Is analyzing the relation- 
ships between multiple texts of the 
same author. Ms. C provides guid- 
ance to the group, but she does not 
dogmatically specify the approach. 



group also was to incorporate a list, developed before the teacher's 
absence, in response to her question, "What connections do you see?" 

The children share their work with the teacher. They have developed 
several representations and they explain their graphs and charts. The 
teachers asks questions to clarify die children's intentions, such as "What 
do these abbreviations meao, Jonny?" Some of the products were accom- 
plished by nouns so that negotiation am ong the students was necessar y 
cKhOTweredevekjpedinUvidaa&y.The 

die children's ideas and to accomplish the teacher's objectrve for a second 
chart to develop one dear, visual tepresemflrioiL The teacher asks, ''What 
would you like to try?" and the group decides to develop a web, although 
noneof their individual products were webs, "Let's try it," says the teacher, 
"ifndoesn'tworkoutwecan always start over wiihadifrensm idea.*' They 
proceed to place die name 'William Steig' iaacacle at the center of a large 
butcher paper and to put die names of specific titles in smaller circles all 
around die paper. The teacher serves as a recorder while the smdents make 
suggestions and remember tides. However, when the attributes from the 
list of connections are added to die web, h quickly becomes dear that the 
information is too complex for this format. 

The teacher recommends a chart format instead and turns over the 
butcher paper. She lists the names of the books being described across die 
top of the paper and the connections between books down the left hand 
side, thai the group as a whole decides which of the connections tit each 
book. Jonny contributes die idea of distinguishing between those con- 
nections important to the story, with a check, or those which are "details,'* 
with a circle. 

The teacher leaves the group, moving to another literature circle. She 
leaves Rita in charge of recording infatuation for the next tide and 
suggests that die children take tarns completing the chart. The children 
complete the chart systematically without the teacher. Evan goes to the 
shelf where the author centered boo 

an attribute is present in a book under discussion. "Did this work?" the 
teacher asks when she returns to the group. As they look at the chart, they 
decide that U does summarize what they feel connects die William Steig 
books and decide to add the copyright dates under the titles. This decision 
leads to the idea to restructure the chart mchroiiological order. The u»cher 
volunteers to put die tides in the right order when she copies the chart. 
"Would you recommend these books to other people?" she asks the 
students as they break up their group. 

In another literature circle, the student teacher meets with a group of 
children who have already read Pepdn On Spanish) silently to themselves 
during SSR. Now the group reads the story aloud, not to evaluate oral 
reading, as might be the purpose in a traditional classroom, but to ensure 
that all of the children, even those who might be called 'not so strong' 
readers, have a complete understanding of the text so that they may 
participate in die later pans of the literature study. Veronica is hesitant 
when it is her time to read out loud The studem teacher reads the page with 
her, giving Veronica confidence, and then the group moves to the next 
reader. All of the talk in das group is in Spanish. 

On another occasion, the teacher meets with four Spanish leaders. 
These children are selected by the teadicr for srjecialatteru^ because she 
felt they are not reading strongly enough for meaning. The student teacher 
works with a similar group in English. The teacher gives each of the 
children this text 

Me gust* (blank) el jtrdtn rooldgico. Part mi es un (blank) 
in teres tame. S tempi* (blank) ios leones y los monos. Los 
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team paxecen (blank) y tl mlsmo dempo hennoso y 
valientes. Los mows son (blank). Van y viencn (Mink) y 
hacen gestos chistosos. Aunque fos letmes y tos monoe son 
mis favorites, mo (btaak) tambien k» etefantes y las jhams. 
En (blink) lotto los animates del jerdfo zooldgico me 
fascmsn. 

[I like (blank) the zoo. For me it is an (Mode) place. I always 
(blank) the lions and dm monkeys. The lions look (blank) 
and at the same time beautiful and brave. The monkeys are 
(blank). The come and go (blank) ind make funny gestures. 
Although the lions and monkeys ire my favorites, I (blank) 
also the elephants and dm giraffes. In (blank) all of dm 
animals in dm aw fascinate me.] 

The group reads one sentence at a time in unison, saying, "bianco" in the 
spaces. Then the children offer words to fill in the blanks. 
Ana; "Miro." {Look.] 

Teacher "Siempre mho los teones y los menos. iEso dene 
senddo?" p*I always look at the Hons and monkeys. Those 
that make sense?] 

The group: "SL" ["Yes."] (The teacher writes "miro" on the 
board for sentence number three.) 

Raymundo: "Pelean." ["Fight.] 

The teacher "Siempre pelean los leones y los monoi. £Eso 
dene senddo?" (The lions and monkeys always fight Does 
that make *ense?"KShe adds it unto the list when the group 
approves.) 

The dialogue continues as Rosario and David suggest "juegan" and 
"viven" ["play" and "live"]. The children decide as a group if each word 
is appropriate to make the sentence make sense, tfso, the teacher writes the 
words on the chalkboard. When all of the sentences are completed, the 
group reads flte entire paragraph again, using ti^ first word m each written 
list to fill in the blanks. Often, (hiring the course of the activity, the group 
uses language to talk about language. The teacher points out that the words 
the children selected are all verbs, words of action, and that most any verb 
would make sense here. She stresses meaning, telling the students that it's 
important "que las historias siempre, siempre, siempre t»ga» senddo y 
hagan senddo" ("that the stories always, always, always have rneaning and 
make sense"]. Therefore, she savs, when you(thestudents)are reading and 
don't know a word, substitute a word that makes sense. 

SSR and literature studies transform into writmg workshop wiu^ 
verbal direction or by turning on and off the lights. Children murmur, 
"Aww," with sadness and displeasure as they are instructed to pot ibeir 
reading material away, but they are soon eo^ially absorbed m their writmg. 
Materials and work partners change: qui«talk^ about reading becomes 
active discussion about writing projects, illustration, and publication. 

Susana, a bilingual student, and the teacher are positioned at the 
computer, preparing to print Sosana's text for illustration and publication. 
Susana reads her book, written in Spanish, to the teacher who follows on 
the monitor. The conversation is in English. "You don't have a title, 
Susana. What's the tide of the book?" asks the teacher. She types in "La 
rauchacha rebelde" [The rebellious girl"] and prints out the text. 

A group of girls sit at a rectangular table with their ongoing projects 
spread out in front of them. "Let's have author circle now," says Brooke 
and she and Elizabeth take turns reading their evolving text to Angel. 
"What's the title?" asks Angel as she works on her own writing. Susana 
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The authors describe the kinds of 
interventions Karen C. makes to 
strengthen the language skfls of 
students. Her intention is to have 
students read for sense — and thus 
she urges them to substitute a word 
that will make sense whenever they 
dont know a word 



The researchers note that through- 
out the language arts activities, 
Karen C functions as a collaborator 
with the students. 
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Margin Notes 



The daee' activities turn to writing. 
Many students are writing Action — 
some of which Is experimental Mary 
students have more than one writing 
project going on at one time; their 
writing includes a variety of genres, 
languages, styles, and coilaboraWe 
relationships between children and 
adults. 



listens while she cotes elaborate illustrations on a card to a previous 
teacher in the school. 

At the piano bench, Rachaei and Lash* finish a conference with the 
student teacher about spefliag and retain to die publication process. Their 
story represents an interesting collaboration. Rachaei* a monolingual 
English srjeaker.epprcacbed the o^ 
maprojettnthattbeycouMpraiire 

concerns a young English speaking girl who encounters a monolingual 
Spanish speaking girl and the problems they face as they develop a 
relationship. In the course of their dialogue, Rachaei says. "Lupita, you 
know what wo should do?" and suggests a minor revision, "No. that won't 
sound good," counters Lupita. tMcay, you're right." Rachad adds. "I'm 
not good at die Spanish, Lupita." "You're not? Then just do the letters," 
comforts Lupita. 

Jason and Evan are stretched out on the floor. There are papers spread 
out aJQ around them and they explain that they are working on two separate 
stories of science fiction. Jason's science fiction piece is an elaborate 
comic book about 'Griffins' which has been evolving for several weeks. 
He has written the text and separately drawn illustrations in comic book 
form. Now that he is coming into the final stages of his book, die teadia 
has become a collaborator and is copying the text into the illostrations at 
his direction. She was drawn into the project because Jason couldn't write 
snail enough to fit his words into the comic book format. 

Shelley and SatabaredeepJyabsorbedm 
Laos Jason, titey have been involved to one project fc* an extemled period 
of time, but theirs is a Choose Your Own Adventure story about a time 
travel adventure (which the gais tisk±AnA/ricmAdventur€).Ubes3i\as 
a complex skeletal outline, created on two long sets of taped together 
papers, one for each gal At each step of U» outline, the reader (an active 
character in the story) makes a decision and the decision alters the ptot of 
the stray. Shelley and Sarah have finished their outline and are now 
working on transforming it into readable text on note cards. The teacher 
was a consultant for their project as she helped them create a workable 
process for formatting their complicated text. 

Jaime and Roberto arc nestled under the loft They are busy writing 
letters during WW time. Toe letters, written m Spanish, arc headed across 
the room to David and Raymundo who are scrunched under the study 
carrels. Jaime and Roberto are writing to them "because they don't want 
to be our friends and we want them to," explains Roberto. 

The teacher describes the process of attending to the mechanics of 
writing skills within a classroom emphasizing writing as a process: 

I keep almost everything mat the kids write so that I'm real 
aware of what firings they are trying out when they are 
writing. If I see a lot of children exploring something then I 
will do a icon class lesson (shout a skill). We did that with 
quotation marks. There were a lot of kids trying to put 
conversations fatto their stories bm they don'tTOpunctu^iio^ 
and they don't use speech carriers and you couldn't tell who 
was talking. So we spent a couple of days doing written 
conve r satio ns, the lads did them with each outer in class and 
they were also asked to do it with their parents at home. And 
then in the classroom we talked about how you put (the 
punctuation) in so you can tell who is talking. Then the kids 
went hack and did that with their written conversations. I 
have leen that in their writing tince then; fone of the kids 
ire really starting to ase the ideas we practiced. The speech 
carriers appeared right away, they were less sure what to do 
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with the little nudes, but some of the kids are using item 
now. Ami if I see them I sty, "Oh, I see yon are using 
quotation marks in your story." So most of the teaching 
■bout writing takes place along mat line. 

She continues by explaining bow they use the children's reading to 
develop their writing: 

Also, we look as readers. We might look at how an author 
uses a particular stylistic kmd of thing or how poets use 
things like alliteration end try out some more guided kinds 
of writing. We do some patt e rn kinds of writing sometimes 
when we're exploring things like thaL And kids may or may 
not pick up dungs on their own when it comes to their 
writing but I certainly see a lot of growth. And the spelling 
development is there, too, because I don't teach the spelling 
program either and the kids are beginning to trust that they 
will learn to spell. 

SSR and writing workshop in this classroom are favorite times of the 
day for both the students and the teachers. Many students have more than 
one writing project going on at one time; their writing includes a variety 
of genres, languages, styles, and collaborative relationships between 
children and with adults. 

A few minutes before noon, the children are reminded to get ready for 
lunch. More groans and sighs can be heard as they put away writing 
materials and gather at the meeting area once again. The teacher takes a 
moment to comment on the morning's activities and set the stage for the 
afternoon. Ai the end of the month child^ 

are invited to a special lunch in the room with the teacher. Frequently, the 
teacher's p h il o s oph y is shared during moments tike these, alio wing the 
children open insight into her beliefs about learning. Talking is probably 
the most important thing we do in here because you learn die most when 
you can talk while you work," the teacher teUs the students, although she 
cautions that they shouldn't get so loud as to disturb each other. 

Using a Thematic Unit about Native Americans 

When the children return from their lunch period, they become involved 
in work organized aroond thematic content Half of the class moves into 
centers, or committee work stations while me other half of the class works 
at two large tables on their individual projects. The theme under way is 
about Native Americans. Karen C. explains how much control the children 
have over the topics that form part of these theme studies: 

The theme cycles are pretty much controlled, the topics 
anyway, by the kids. Right away at the b eg i nning of the year 
we go through a group brainstorm process where tin kids 
will put out anything they are interested in studying snd we 
group things together. We put sharks and whales in the list 
together with someone thst said ocean so that related topics 
•re chunked together. And then the kids are asked to vote for 
their 10 most favorite, and those are die ones that we do as 
group theme cycles for the year. I put my things on the list, 
too. 

Other topics chosen for intensive study tins year have been fairy tales, 
astronomy, ancient Egypt, and the ocean. As the teacher explains it, the 
theme studies involve both individual and collaborative projects among 
the students: 

fit] usually starts with some kind of a web, sometimes the 
kids would share what they already know. I usually ask than 
to generate lists of questions of what they want to know 
about, and that helps arrange centers or activities, knowing 
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The writing workshop and the 
sustained stent reading occupy the 
time from the morning recess until 
lunch. After lunch, the class' 
attention turns towards their 
thematic units. In the offset quotes, 
Karen C. describes how the students, 
control the topics. 
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A thematic unit is designed to 
culminate with a demonstration of 
the groups' learning. While the 
learning is progressing, there are 
various centers of activity — each of 
which has a deferent location within 
the classroom and which may draw 
upon assistance from one of the 
adults. 



whet they're interested in, what their mas ate. With the 
Native American trait we are doing right now, the kids 
wanted to do some independent research projects but they 
also wanted to do centers. The report* they'll produce will 
probably bo epagBoc scocplo of pssjes and we talked shoot 
binding then into a book for die library, because we found 
very little information in our school library to help us. 

Based on the type of planning just described, Che teacher collects wide and 
varied literacy materials to fill the classroom with information in both 

Spanish and English. In addition to books, approximately 100 trade books. 
^■uw»«^bb» W¥^m«MOT OTV ^aaa^aaa^g*W»^aaa»^p^BPej? aaaajaar var^er^pT^BBBBgaaBB, IIIWBia J eae^sr^pr b^bbI ^aa^ga^aW Vr^r^ftv**V*saP^ 

pieces of art, posters and artifacts find their way into the classroom from 
the teachers, support staff, patents, arid the children themselves, 

Karen C. makes use of the children's interests and ideas and she plans 
the learning experiences that will fonn parted the tbeine units. The themes 
involve large groups, small groups and individual activities, and all subject 
areas. The general organization of the Native American theme can be 
summarized as follows. The illustration below graphically represents the 

Each theme culminates in some form of a product or of a demonstration 
of the group's learning. For example, me Native American theme pro- 
duced a class book that included an of die children as co-authors and a 
detailed bibliography. A theme about Egypt ended with an impressive 
transformation of die classroom into a museum, which the other classes 
visited with the students serving as guides. These ideas evolve during the 
themes and are usually initiated by the children themselves. 

The centers that involve die children dtirmg the Native American theme 
vary in content and process. At one side of the room. Angel, Roberto, 
Jaime, and Francisco are learning about corn. On the table where they sit 
is a basket containing blue and yellow corn chips to taste, a collection of 
trade books in English and Spanish about corn, a two-page information 
sheet, and a colorful basket of squash and Indian corn. The teacher briefly 
joins the children to explain the procedure. When she leaves, die children 
taste the corn chips, read a book about com, and write about each 
experience. The books are varied in style and language and the children 
cheer when the teacher explains that she found a Spanish translation of one 
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of the books {Corn is Maize, by Aliki). The children also read a com legend 
on the paper included at their center, titled, "Niman dancers HopT and 
color the accompanying illustration. 

Across the room, Rafael and Susana work with the teacher assistant on 
weaving. Each child has a forked branch which serves as the frame for tfieir 
work. Ms. P. helps the children select colors, measure the appropr iate 
amount of yam and begin the weaving. Spanish predominates their casual 
and comfortable conversation as the children methodically weave colors 
of yarn around the natural looms. In the basket on their mbie are books 
about weaving and a diagram that labels the components of weaving in 
both languages, as well as the weaving materials. 

In another center the children can view film strips. The children are 
using this center as a resource for their ongoing research projects. The 
teacher has made several films available. The children select which films 
they wish to view ami if they prove to be helpful, the information is 
included in reports and documented on bibliographies. 

Another center involves the children who are continuing work on their 
individual research projects. These children sad the teacher are seated 
around two tables which are covered with bins of bodes (categorized as 
explained above). 3x5 note cards, and children's work folders in manila 
envelopes. 

Lupita, who is researching the Sioux, is reading a trade book in English 
called Plains Indians, concentrating on a section called "Gaines and 
Pastimes." As she reads, she records in Spanish on an todex can! information 
she finds relevant She explains the process she and the c^her children are 
following. Lupita' s work provides a good example of the research and 
learning process involved in this theme activity. The class as a large group 
began the theme by webbing the content they wanted to learn through then- 
study. 

Secondly, each child composed his or her own web. Lupita's web 
includes the accompanying questions she wanted to answer about Native 
Americans. The students then write self-generated questions on index 
cards about their previously chosen specific topics about Native Ameri- 
cans. The children may read and write in either language, or in a combina- 
tion of the two. 

As the children took in the books for the answers to toeir questions, they 
record pertinent information on their cards. They also record the books 
they use on a reference sheet which asks for information about the tide, 
author, call number, and whether or not they will use the book for 
information. This will become a bibliography when their upcoming reports 
are finished. 

Upon completion of their research, each child completes a second web 
summarizing the information they have learned, as a way to monitor their 
own learning. This entire process is graded by the teacher (very similar to 
how graduate students are evaluated) according to die quality of the 
questions, the first web, the resource list, the note keeping, the final report, 
the final web, and a composite, overall grade. 

Veronica is studying the Yaqui Indians. The teacher is sitting with her, 
reading to her from an adult level book written in English (Southwestern 
Indian Tribes by Tom Bahti). After she reads a passage, the teacher 
translates the ideas into Spanish ami discusses it with Veronica in terms of 
her research questions. The teacher is very absorbed m the process herself; 
she appears to be a co-researcher with Veronica, eager to learn and share 
new knowledge with her student Richard and Evan are at the opposite end 
of the table studying the Anasazi They are searching for information about 
weapons and how the Anasazi defended themselves. Richard finds a 
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The strategy of a wd? is explained 
hem webs are non-hierarchical 
relationships between information. 
The use cf semantic webs and the 
way students work in the centers 
encourages students to shape their 
own learning. The researchers de- 
scribe the broad array of interests 
pursued by the students in their 
study of Native Americans. 
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Margin Notee picture an ^BJailV' a missite 

to use it for their answer. Each boy traces the illustration, cuts it oot and 
tapes it to his index card. Evan finishes taping his and says, This is cool. M 
as be hurries over to Jason at another table to share what he has learned. 
Jason is discussing the Sioux and responds to Evan saying, The Anasazi 
didn't trade with the white men. The Sioux just needed to buy iron for 
weapons and they did the rest" Talk centered arotind the contem of study 
is frequent and natural. 

From the initial web, through the intermediate stages of planning, 
crater activity, and research work, the theme studies art a captivating 
auricular activity, one in which the children use literacy to search for 
knowledge and to present their ideas to others in the classroom community 
and in the school 

What 8i% the Implications 
of the Sunshine Room for Teachers? 

The nature of instruction in this classroom is exemplified by the Native 
American theme unit There is no»ilingontbeexpansec^possibilitiesfor 
intellectual work in this classroom. In particular, there is no limit so what 
the children may leam about Native Americans during this unit or about 
any other topic in other theme units. The high expectations built into the 
curriculum, the nature of the materi 
rote of the teacher, the mutual trustor 

use of the children's bilingualism ami UtenKy.aUcomribute to creating an 
advanced intellectual and literate community in this classroom. 

CurricuktM 

The curriculum, organized into center activities and independent research 
projects for die theme studies, is structured so that children may work at 
their own levels, follow their own interests, and have their individual 
academic needs met The teacher allows and enwurages children to so^tch 
their abilities, to follow their own interests, and to take risks with new 
experiences, materials, and challenges. Simultaneously, the design oi the 
curriculum and the participation of the teacher support the children and 
ensure success, acting as a safety net for those who are taking risks, 
especially in their second language. At aU times, the diikhen axe encouraged 
to be responsible for their own learning and to be active participants in the 
learning. The classroom is socially organised to support that goal. 

The curriculum also indicates the value of empbasizmg process as well 
as product In the Native American theme (and in other classroom activ- 
ities), the children not only leam a wealth of information about their topic 
of study, but they leam how to go about studying the topic. The children 
are responsible for conceiving their own questions, guiding their own 
learning with materials and experiences in English and Spanish, and 
following a sophisticated research procedure. They are expected to display 
skiQs at using reference materials, and to articulate their awareness of the 
reasons for keeping records of reference materials. The research process 
culminates to a report, wherein children team to produce a piece of writing 
in a specific genre at the same time that they are providing the school 
library with real, researched, and referenced mformation. 



Here the authors begin their analyses 
of classroom practice. The sections 
which follow speak to significant 
factors that make the Sunshine 
ficom effective. 



The researchers highlight two as- 
pects of the Sunshine Room. First, 
although learning Is relatively Inde- 
pendent and self-paced the children 
are encouraged to use each other 
and adults in ciass as resources, The 
children are also encouraged to be 
responsible for their own learning. 
Second, process Is emphasized as 
weH as product. 
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The materials in the classroom also help to extend the amount or type of 
learning possible for any child. Included in the materials for the Native 
American unit, for example, are a great number of books, including 

information books, legends, cookbooks, music and an books, and many ft Is clear tnat significant efforts are 
pieces of children's literature of various genres that deal with Native ^ xhe teacher and other 

American topics. The teacher, the other adults in the classroom, and the * . . _ . _ . . 

stodents search for these books and th^ a^u/t5 to ptvfci? nstevant material 

check them out of the tibrary. Many of the books are man addtleveL The fdrstudefrts-WicnrTWtefialis 
children read these books selectively, and glean information penaining to dfficufc, students are assisted ty 
their self-selected topics and specific questions. The books are sometimes g^ u \ts — however, the intellectual level 
very difffcult, but the teacher assumes^ erf inquiry Is kept Hah. 

can read and use these books. This is fflasoaied by the mteractta between n ^ 
Veronica and the teacher, described above. The teacher helped Veronica, 
a dominant Spanish speaker and reader, translate a difficult text from 
English into Spanish, rather than assuming that Veronica could not handle 
the information, or that she needed an easier text. 

Teacher as Learner 

The teacher typically assumes a guiding and supporting role in the 
classroom; she is also an active participant in the learning and is equally 
absorbed in the content and the process of leanung. Although the students 
are exceptionally inde p en den t and are able to find resources, complete 
activities, and make decisions with very little adult assistance, the teacher 
is keenly aware of the interests of each child and is actively involved in 
their learning. She researches along with the children, combating her own 
content questions with demonstrations of the research process, and the 
types of questions she asks are usually probing questions iequirmg 
elaboration and explanation. The teacher spoke to her role as a learner in 
the classroom: 

I am the kind of person who is never quite satisfied and Out 
keeps pushing me. I have always felt that if I got to a petal 
wbenIsu>ppedbetagtlesraerU^IiMe<^tobeoalofthe 
classroom.. J model learning for the kids when I sit daring 
SSR reading my textbooks sad my university texts, reading 
my professional books nd text sets for the classes J take and 
sharing my trials tad tribulations of writing papers...4The 
children] are aware or adults {in the classroom] teaming for 
themselves as well as [oar] telling them that we learn a lot 
aboot how kids learn from waichiag and sharing with them. 

Within the theme unit, the teacher has ample opportunities to combine her 
goals as a teacher with her interests as a learner, as she explains it: 

By going through it myself, the questions are really my 

questions, things I really warn to know about how Native 

Americans observe the sky and what kinds of legends they 

told about the stars because I love sstrooomy, so you know 

there is genuine interest, they are genuine questions on my 

pan. 

Mutual Trust 

The children have considerable control over virtually all aspects of this 

classroom. They select groups, reading materials, writing topics, and Here Karen C. acknowledges that 

theme topics. They generate their research questions and acgotiate their 5tu ^ rfts largely shape the class, 

S^^^^^zzztz 

follows: ai?out> 
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It's uken s lot of trust to give control to the children but I 
think that I've really been rewarded in the long ran. The day 
may not ran smoothly and it may not look organized to 
people who are not knowledgeable about what is going on in 
the classroom, hot I think the learning that is going on the 
children's behalf and on my own is much more genuine and 
meaningful when It is like that 

The teacher's trust in the children's abilities enables her to set high 
expectations for them; their trust in her allows them to take risks, to 
experiment, and collaborate with her in teaming. Learning in this classroom 
is not only an individual achievement bat a joint accomplishment between 
adults and children. 



The classroom is truly bilingual and 
the students make appropriate 
language choices, depending upon the 
nature of the activity, dilingualism Is 
also used to foster the social rela- 
tionships between the members of 
the class and between the students 
and the adults. 



Bilingualism in this classroom is not only a goal but a powerful resource 
for learning. It forms an integral pan of the classroom community and a 
means for children go expand their literate and social experiences. In the 
study centers and groups, Spanish is used interchangeably with English so 
that the children learning English could both understand the content in 
their dominant language and expand their vocabulary and comprehension 
in their second language. Whenever appropriate, recording information 
occurs in either language, with decisions for language choice made by the 
children and by the teacher, depending on me activity and the materials. 
The teacher strives to provide the children with materials in English and 
Spanish because it expands the children's literate worlds, and to use their 
biUngualism to create interesting, advanced conditions for literacy use and 
language learning. But in general, the students' and teacher's bilingualism 
is used as a resource to expand opportunities to obtain, create, and 
communicate knowledge, and to develop the social relationships so 
essential to this classroom's work. 



This case study examines the study 
group and how It affected the 
practice of teacher Maria M. 



A Headier Refines Her Practices: Maria M.'s Evolution 

This case study spotlights die work of Maria M, a fifth grade bilingual 
teacher, the process through which she transformed herself as a teacher, 
and the role of the study group hi facilitating that prccess.TTje study group 
developed as a means to provide a context for teachers to think and to 
analyze their practice. Two research assistants (E. SaavedraandJ. Dworin), 
both experienced teachers, facilitated the study group sessions. Although 
the group was initiated by researchers, it quickly became teacher-led and 
directed. Four major activities formed the bases of the group's work: 

■ Creating a support group where teachers could inform, assist, and 
challenge their current thinking and instructional practices. 

■ Exploring the relationship between theory and practice in teaching. 

■ Selecting topics to address in practice in relation to their own 
personal and professional needs. 

■ Developing literacy instructional innovations that could challenge 
their rotes as teachers. 

We will present some examples from the study group and discuss the 
potential of such a group for facilitating similar transformations in other 
teachers. Above all, however, the key factor in Maria's transformation was 
Maria herself. Without seeing the teacher as an active participant, one 
cannot appreciate the process of her development, or of teacher change 
more generally. From our perspective, administrators, district personnel, 
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and especially researchers, cannot change teachers and their practices: the 
process of change is simultaneously social and personal and it takes a 
sustained, although not necessarily a solitary effort, by the teachers. 

A Bibliographic Note About Maria M, 

Maria is 26 years old and was born and raised in Tucson. Her father was 
born in Arizona and her mother in Mexico. Her first language was Spanish, 
but both Spanish and English were spoken in her home as she was growing 
up. She attended a local community college and graduated from the 
University of Arizona in 1987, with a degree in bfltagnfti education, A 
teacher for three years, she is currently taking graduate courses towards a 
master's degree in Reading. 

Maria At. 's Classroom at the Beginning of the Project 

We started observing Maria's classroom during the previous academic 
year (1988-1989). Her classroom was, in general, quite traditional in its 
organization of instruction, characterized by teachcr-Axninated lessons 
and a dependence on basal readers. But Maria was already attempting to 
introduce some change into her classroom practices. Although the dass- 
rooro operated as a large group for the majority ofuisuwuoaandallofthe 
students worked on the same assignments at the same time, they were 
seated in small groups and interacted in them. The teacher lead lessons in 
the basal reader and students took turns reading aloud in Spanish or in 
English and the teacher asked questions about the text. The students also 
did some independent reading ami workbook assignments, and the teacher 
supplemented the basal readings by reading to the students and by having 
students read to the class. 

Writing took place primarily in response to worksheets and assign- 
ments. However, the teacher was introducing a number of writing inno- 
vations into her lessons. For example, the students were writing in journals 
which are read by the teacher. She allowed the students about 5 minutes 
each day to write on their journals. In sum, Maria's class combined 
traditional methods with attempts to implement more interactive, or 
process-oriented literacy lessons. In this respect, she was representative of 
most of the teachers participating in the project 

Maria Joins the Study Group 

and Accepts the Invitations for Change 

Maria agreed to attend the study group at the beginning of the second 
school year of the project (1989-1990). The study group served several 
purposes, from supporting on-going practices to being a catalyst for 
change. Some of the teachers attended the group regularly, discussed 
issues, did the readings, but did not ata^npt much change m their classrooms. 
In one case, the teacher continued to use the basal reading series in her 
classroom but started to examine her teaching practices critically, while 
her teaching partner re-arranged his reading lessons into literature-based 
groups. In another case, the teacher experimented with reading retellings 
as a way to collect new information on her readers having problems. A goal 
of the study group, therefore, was to accommodate diversity, and help the 
teachers forge their own paths to change. 

In some respects, Maria's response to the study group represents an 
ideal example. She used the study group as a context in which to reflect 
upon her practices, and with some trepidation, embark upon a process of 
slowly changing her teaching, obtaining a new understanding of both 
theory and practice. The following excerpts show how in the study group, 
ideas about change in the rote of teachers were in the air. 
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Maria M.tea relatively new teacher 
who is traditional in her educational 
practice. However, she is motivated 
for change and is pursuing, advanced 
education at the university and 
participating in the project. 
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Daring tn initial study group session, riiscnssitm centered around ways 
of organizing writing activities that would build on interests. 
The giwp then turned to the qiies^^ 

control of classrooms? The teachers especially Karen C — become re- 
sources for each other's thinking: 

ES: I keep hearing aver and over the rote dial we play is 
teachers^ we say things like this as a teacher you want, you 
make, you give, you provide, we make objectives, who has 
control of the classroom? 

Karen: The children. 

ES: When you say we want, we give, we provide? 

Karen: I think the kids m my class have control of it . they ' ve 
chosen what they want to study, they chose their own 
writing, they choose the books to read, it may be 
oiche»traie<L...ii , s teaming what they want to learn and what 
they need to learn at any particular point 

Ana: But how do you get them started? 

Karen: It's invitation, tots of invitations.... 

The teachers then discuss ways of helping the children find a purpose for 
writing, and how to give them the time to do iL A common theme in the 
discussion centers op trusting the students and to providing them with an 
environment for risk taking, as we show below: 
ES: What underlies that trust? 

Karen: I guess die knowledge, the belief that every child is 
a learner, that every child can learn. 

ES: And how do you develop that belief? 

Karen: By watching kids, watching my own children... 

Ana: Giving diem the freedom to learn... 

Karen: 1 would like to spend my whole time just sitting in the 
middle of the rocm.uf Just wandering around with my little 
clipboard and just watch and eavesdrop all day long, you 
hear and see the most amazing things.... 

Maria: You see a lot of teaming going on... 

Karen: Sometimes we are so involved we miss it, we miss 
what the kids are doing... 

The teachers discuss the need for objectives and for good daily prep- 
aration for teaching, as well as bow one develops the role of facilitator of 
activities. 

ES: How do you get to the point of being an orchestrator and 
facilitator... what is the process you went to? 

Maria: Did you model for them? 

Karen: I modeled a learner for kids. I sat at my desk today 
reading and highlighting ~my own teaming at a professional 
level is very aware to the kids and I share that. ..and letting 
them know that I am learning from them. You have to give 
up all the control, you can f t have all the control if yon want 
those kinds of things to happen; you have to give it back to 
the kids, you give the responsibility and the right and the 
freedom to do it, and it means yoa organize your classroom 
in a different way: it means you interact with them in 
different ways..,in this article (the author) calls it "gentle 



Margin Notes 



Here the researchers describe the 
ways teachers become resources for 
each other in understanding new 
instructional approaches. 



Karen C, who figured prominent^ in 
the previous case study, is a key 
participant in the study group. She 
motivates the other teachers to 
reflect upon their educational prac- 
tices. 
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impositions," I like that. I rally do., .rather than being the 
questioner you are the participant, and it's hard for some 
kids to accept you that way... 
The teachers then discuss the work of one of the teachers and his use of 
folk tales in the reading lessons, how teachers roust take risks and allow 
failure to happen and team from the students and their own failure, b is 
within this context, where teachers are analyzing their own and each 
other ' s practices, that Maria finds the support to attempt changes she wants 
to make in her teaching of literacy. 

Ideas from Reading Materials Stimulate New Practices 
In another session, Maria describes some of her early efforts to try out 
literature studies with her students, instead of relying on the basal readers. 
We had distributed several articles on reading and writing workshops; 
several teachers were already trying out some ideas suggested by these 
readings, Maria mentions that she was adapting some of the ideas from the 



students summarize, answer questions, team vocabulary from each story 
and record it in a response tog. She men continues: 

1 read this article you gave us, and rather than doing response 
logs, what (the author) had them do was read tor about thirty 
minutes, and then the next fifteen minutes as weJL She 
would give them questions, mystery questions, and then 
they would come up and pull the questions out, and then in 
a group they would answer them (verbally). ..and I thought, 
well, that is yet another way to do it, you don't have to use 
response logs. Then I read on and it said that she later added 
that to her class, and I thought, "that's neat," you can 
combine all those things- .just to give (the students) some 
structure, to help them grow in their thoughts, give them 
some guidelines to follow. 1 just couldn't say, "Get together 
and talk"; I think they need to have some guidance as to what 
to talk abouL.. (Transcripts, 1 1/4/89). 
Maria was using the articles asarc^ourco^ elaborate her thinJring about 
her classroom practices and using the study group to discuss her views. 
Some of the reading activities discussed in the article gave her an opportunity 
to examine whether or not she wanted to put these views of literacy into 
practice. The study group was becoming a place where she and the other 
teachers could reflect on their theory and teaching of literacy. 

Peer Interaction Stimulates Reflection on Classroom Practice 
The major vehicle for examining different views about the teaching of 
literacy, however, was through interactions with the other teachers, includ- 
ing teachers from other schools and grades. In the following excerpts, 
Maria is questioning Karen C. about her teaching strategies in relation to 
the implementation of reading and writing workshops in her classroom. 
During this exchange the other teachers were listening or participating in 
the discussion, although Maria takes the tend in questioning Karen. 
Maria: How do you organize your reading period? 
Karen: Right now the kids, we're doing a unit on Native 
Americans, the reading is integrated with the whole study, 
the kids are an studying about their projects. I've put 
together some sets of books, some have die same title, 
multiple copies, others are books that are themaucally 
related. And I did book talks, I spent about fifteen minutes 
just introducing the different sets to the kids. At the end of 
the day there were just sheets up on the chalkboard that 
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Maria M. describes her experience 
with using varied reading materials 
rather than the basal readers. 



Here Maria M. asks Karen about the 
ways she organizes the reading 
period. The researchers provide a 
transcript of the dialogue, Illustrating 
the ways that the teachers are 
shaping their approach to reading. 
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Marak) NotC& identified the sets and they signed tip for the book they were 

" going toread, 

Maria: And then what happened the following day? 
Karen: They mat into their groups and they hid with them 
their books and their lit lop. And they seed* wrote to their 
logs and dined. While they were doing An I went around 
to the group* And what wo did today was jus t brainstorm 
things thai you could jot talk about related to what we read 
today. Wccame up in all the groups with atistof four or five 
things, and then they were asked to identify one, which they 
wonM dta c osa tonosrow. And so tognmow, the expectation 
is you come into the group prepared to discuss whatever it 
waa your group de ride d on. 

Ana: Can they take the books home? 

Karen: Yea. I ham one group that is reading Stone Fox, 
which is longer, which is about 80 pages. And today they 
decided, they negotiated how much they would road by die 
nest day, and there's two kkb in there who are just pretty 
much new to English reading, but they realty loved tony that 
book. And so we said, "Yea, go ahead and take it home, you 
bow, and if you find that two chapters is not enough wit's 
too much, come back and re-negotiate, but it is expected 
tomorrow thai they will crane in and talk about Chapters 1 
and 2 in the book* 

Maria then asks ahomguideKiOT 
ing to the article she read as part of the st^ 
two factors that are central to her wok, having the students give direction 
to the activity , and having them establish Ac relevance of their readings to 
their personal lives. 

Maria: When (the students) respond in their logs do they 
write whatever they want or do you give them guidelines 
about what to write? 

Karat: We've done some things where I asked diem to 
explore plot, and character, and setting, when we did our 
fairy tates. Because we wanted to look at a generic fairy ule. 
But this time, I asked them id really key on their personal 
responses, "What were they t hinking abo ut when they readr. 
or -How did the book make them ferfT, or -Did they make 
die connection?", I think yon mentioned that too. It's kids 
connecting, right away to their personal lives, I think that's 
die first re spo nse. What rally is interesting is dm I ask kids 
when they share it to read directly from their togs, becau se 
whatlfind would happen is that wheal aft kids to share they 
would change what they are thinking, when they would 
listen to a few people, became they would start to feel that, 
•*Oh what I felt isn't the right response," especially if they 
haven't been in that kind of a program before, so I said no, 
you read right from your log, and they are writing their log 
before they have a chance to talk to anybody, 

Maria: la this done daily, then? They read, respond, and 
share what they read, ami then they decide how much they 
are going to read? 

Karen: Wen, some kids read a chapter book, somebody 
asked, M Well, what do you do if you can read more?" And I 
asked the kids what they felt about that And they decided 
that it wouldn't be fair if somebody had read ahead because 
they'd know things that would color their perceptions of 
what they were going to say about die book? So they decided 
that they could not 
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Mariafollowsupwiihadditi^ Margin Nates 

sets, and the size of groups, and about tow much modeling Karen does for 
the students to learn her system. Karen also reveals thai she does noi group 
students by ability or level of reading, but by interest or activity, and that 
she gets the students used to the idea that she, the teacher, is a co-participant 
in the class* 

Maria; Do you ever like model those (activities)? 

Karen: Lots of times. 

Maria: So you're going over how to do things (with) than? 
Karat: Especially this early in the year. Bull cose in at a 
participant level* and dial's hard for children because I 
found that kids sort of sit and wait for you to ask them 
questions. And I tit there and wait, and I wait, and Ihey look 
at me, and I wait some more, And sometimes 1*11 say 
something, but 1 usually don't ask a question, It's a comment 
like, "This is what I thought" or It struck me that** . 
Maria: What about those final projects, do you do things as 
a class? Did you come up with a chart together? What did 
you say that you had done, story maps? 
Karen: We had done story map*, but they had done those in 
groups. 

Maria: How did they leant to do that? 

Karen: We did one al) together as a clan. I modeled for the 
whole dan. We had read a serin of boob aloud, three 
different versions of the Pied Piper and then we all worked 
together on the story map. I cut out the pieces but the kids 
told me what they wanted on the map and where it had to go. 
And thai they broke up into groups and (fid tfceir own m ap. 
That wu shard process, thai was the first really cooperative 
thing we had, there were some real struggles, 
Maria: The children decided what group they were going to 
be in by signing up? 

Karen: We don't do any groups by levels or anything* 

Ana: So you have all kinds of readers in the groups? 

Kami: Yes, and I've worked with my kids on a couple of 
ways to support each other...(Study Group Transcript, IVW 

89). 

Throughout die session, and in later sessions, Karen became die 
informant/mentor, describing how she arranged her classroom and some of 
the principles of instruction that she followed. 

Insights into Chang* 

The study group progresse d along die lines described above. About a 
month later, as a result of trying out innovations in her classroom and 
discussing her work with peers in die study group, Maria was able to report 
quite perceptively on bar process of change. Change, she says, is a gradual 
process, but it must begin somewhere, no matter how modest the change 
may be* Maria describes: 

I think that you can start without the thought that you are 

going to let go completely; instead erf waiting for the perfect 

time, because I thought for such a long time, that I wanted to 

do literature in my classroom, probably most of last year. 

and I wu just waiting ami waiting for the perfect time and 

I did not really know enough -but instead of waiting for 

ever I just started with the basal, I did not have literature sets 

yet, but I just started with the reader, changing the program. 

and just having than get together and talk about the story 

instead of doing round-robin reading or doing skills. And 



Here Maria M. describes hew she 
gradually let go* proceeding in incre- 
mental steps. Reflecting upon her 
practice, she has become consciously 
aware that her approach to teaching 
\& changing. 
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they started just sharing their insights, their thoughts, their 
connections to the stray. So I don't think you hive to start 
thinking that you ire going to know how to do it and bingo, 
it's going to work wonderfully, 

1 just started vary slowly. Each week I wis adding a little bit 
more. The following week I give diem an interview, a 
reading interview, and then I gathered literature sets. I cook 
them to the library, they chose books themselves, tat I 
gathered materials, and it was slow and I was starting to do 
h as I was loaning. I don't fed thai I know everything you 
need to know even now, but I don *t think that you should 
wait, I think you should just start. 

She then describes tow conscious she's become of the difference 
between bow she is teaching and how she would like to teach, finding that 
the key is to share control of the classroom with the students, while trying 
to take advantage of their interests in developing the academic activities. 
We quote again from the transcript 

Last Thursday when I came to the (study group) meeting, 
right away die next day, I said, I am going to do thai. Because 
we were talking about how we need to start with the children's 
interests and I was telling Elizabeth here I had imposed a 
research project on consignations. I gave them worksheets 
and everything. Here I am changing in some ways with some 
of the writing and reading, but yet I had not even thought of 
it, I just felt this would be a neat way to show them the 
format*** J realise that hero they could leant so much mote 
about astronomy and hero they have so many interests, and 
I had started them thinking about everything they knew, and 
they had written it into their lop, but I did not take it a step 
further. So that same evening we met and the next day we 
made a semantic web of everything they knew and then on 
another chart they wrote down everything they'd like to 
know, and there were so many things they wanted to know, 
we went to the library and they just amatol those books, 
and they were just sitting around throughout the whole 
library just looking at things (hat interested them, and I 
thought how much nicer, we did follow the format of the 
constellations. 1 told the students: yon remember how there 
were questions about the constellations. Now you think of 
the questions you have on this topic, and it was just wonderful 
to see how Interested they were. So I don't feel I know this 
whole thing about theme cycles, there is that much more to 
learn, there Is so much more to study, how to take it to its foil 
potential, but this is the starting point, starting from where 
(the students') interests lie (Transcript, 12/12789). 

As Maria describes it, instructional change comes from attempting new 
teaching practices as they are being learned; as they make sense theoret- 
ically, they become practical in the classroom. Maria was becoming 
consciously aware of her changes and was able to articulate these changes 
for her peers hi die study group, becoming a source of import^ 
and a facilitator for the other teachers* Although other teachers may 
approach change differently, the study group can serve as both support and 
catalyst for their efforts. 

Maria M. Extends Her Experimentation 

As she gained confidence in her ability to make positive changes in tier 
classroom, Maria decided to extend her experimentation. Site found 
additional support and inspiration from one of her graduate courses and 
from the assistance of one of the researchers (Elizabeth). Site had asked for 
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some help with an assignment for the class, and Elizabeth volunteered to Margin NotCB 
assist her. While working on the coarse assignment with Bi/abc t h , Maria 
mentioned thm she was planning to change 

initiate literature stxidies with her class. Elizabeth diseased with her 
diff dent possibilities and plans that Math could make to implement in her 
classroom. Within a week Maria had selected a literature set and each of 
the students had chosen a book. The students were then grouped for reading 
and discussing the books. In follow-up observations, we recorded some of 
the classroom changes: 

Maria was asking die students id gel into their groups spread 
for a while, then she brainstormed 0a Spanish) with the 
children the types of writing or response activities they 
could include in theirresponse journals. When they concluded 
the list* she asked the students to begin their reading. The 
students arranged themselves into snail groups in which 
each of the students were reading the s ame h o o k . The groups 
consisted of three or four students. Sane of the children read 
silently, while others read aloud together or designated an 
oral reader for the group. The atmosphere wis very relaxed, 
and die children were self-directed tad involved in their 
books. As they read, the teacher walked around theclassroom, 
the students asked her questions, Ac provided some guid- 
ance to assist the students with their joint reading, and she 
praedquntkms^thetfudents.Someofthenuitotsshmd 
portions of the stories with her (ES, 3/7/90). 

As a direct result of the instructional changes, Maria discovered that 
some of her reluctant readers became very involved with the books and the 
group activities. Sfc j mentioned how one boy who tod been reading short 
stories and pictures, and one who she suspected did not really read the 
books, had cbosenachapter book, and 
following excerpt from die notes telb a simile* story: 



A boy came up to Maria and told hex Oat he had finished 
reading his book. Maria asked him what he thought about the 
book. He responded that he found the ending very sad, 
because the dog had died. He described bow the dog had 
died, and said that he felt very bad. Maria asked him what he 
was going to do now that he had flniAed the book* and he 
told her that his group was going to talk about II After the 
boy returned to his seat, Maria turned to me, and toid me that 
this particular boy had always been a reluctant reader, and 
would avoid reading. He would choose simple books with 
pictures. He had just started this particular 
days before and had already completed it Since he had 
discussed the ending she was sure he had read it She 
discussed how before when the assigned the teal stories, 
she would not sec him reading, and when she asked him what 
he thought about the story or what it was about, he didn't 
know. Now f she commented that he came to her to talk about 
the story and how fast he had read it She ate commented 
that this was the first chapter book he had ever read. Maria 
shared that she had always seat the students rush through 
their stories hi the basal. She would assign stories and have 
the students read them silently to themselves. She stated that 
the students would barely sit down with the book and then 
get up ami say they were finished- She never trusted that they 
read the story and that they understood it or got anything out 
of it Now, she is feeling very positive and developing trust 
in their reading. She is also participating in literature studies 
with her students (ES, 3/7/90). 



Hens the researchers describe the 
ways Maria M. began to use 
brainstorming and related 
approaches to transform the 
classroom* The atmosphere of the 
classroom now seems morv like the 
Sunshine Room than the one 
described before Maria joined the 
sUuty group. As her practice 
charges, Maria also becomes wore 
aware of the enthusiasm that 
previously reluctant readers trring to 
the new situation. 
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important^, Maria's involvement with 
the subgroup gives her a new 
perspective on her students. The 
stuffy group has successfully given 
her the confidence to change her 
practice to meet the needs of her 
students. 



The researchers conclude that the 
study group promoted change and 
that the change in Maria's practice 
was sparked by the other teachers. 
But change, they observe, is not 
inevitable nor easy. 



In her description we see a connection among the discussions and 
readings in the study group, the teacher's attempts at developing a new 
approach to Uttracy miter classroom, and ^e students' uses of literacy. In 
particular, as she described it, she has gained a new perspective on her 
students, especially those not motivated by her previous arrangements. 
Obtaining positive change in die classroom is an ^dispensable element of 
the study group, convincing the teachers that they have the ability and the 
wherewithal to develop and implement innovations. Maria's comments 
are again very revealing and msightfuL Notice that she relates the way she 
is learning about how her students are learning! 

Where I need to go with who I amis a teacher, to teen, to 
just keep reading more, and be willing to ta& about (my 
work) with other teachers, in classes, and with the study 
group as to hew things can be done differently. You know, 
just like I said, reading mat book alone, it wis grear, easy 
reading, and it had lach neat ideas, there are things we've 
done (in (he classroom) but it Just brings it (the meaning- 
based instruction) into focus, and it gives you more ideas 
within that same £ramework...^\nd by reading that book, I 
have learned more as to tow I can ore more tools, you know, 
ore interview and the report writing, and what comes before 
that. That's the key, I think we have to keep doing our 
prfffrf fftafftil muting, m*Vf H|m fa***, n«^fc« Hip* to plan 
with other teachers and talk with other people, and mat's 
how we team, and I'm realizing that's how the kids learn. 

What an the imputations of Maria's Experience? 

Maria's case study illustrates the potential of a teachers' study group in 
serving as resource, support, and catalyst for change. Just as the starting 
point in the household analysis is on people's activities and how they are 
connected to broader concerns, we have learned that die starting point in 
our classroom work must be with the teachers' interests. Rather than 
imposing a cunicuium, or developing 

to use household knowledge in their lessons, ways that would disappear 
when the project concludes, we opted toexplore how todevelop innovations 
that would come from the teachen and cc^d feasibly be sustained after uie 
formal rescawh project hi over. 

Our case study also shows that the p ro g re ssion towards new expertise 
and change is not uniform, easy , or mevitable- There are multiple paths to 
change and these are shaped by the specific circumstances of teachers, 
their beliefs or conceptions about teaching and learning, and the nature of 
the support they receive to confront problems they may encounter. Our 
next case study shows a different approach at changing practices. 



The final case study traces Ina A's 
adaptation of the "funds of knowl- 
edge" approach. In her fourth year of 
teaching, Ms. A was ready for 
change. First she joined the study 
group, where she learned about other 
teachers' experimental approaches. 
Next she introduced a unit about 
construction and building. 



Mobilizing Funds of Knowledge: 

Ina A. Brings the Household into the Classroom 

This final case study involves the work of Ina A., a 6th grade bilingual 
teacher (from Moll & Greenberg, 1990). In many respects, tea's class- 
room contained all of the elements necessary to experiment with literacy 
instruction. Although she followed the assigned curriculum, she deviated 
often to implement supplementary activities. For example, she used the 
assigned basal reader but supplemented the basal with novels, newspaper 
and ™pg»yfa? stories, and poems. She also bad the class write often, 
including poems, short stories, narratives and descriptions, but reported 
that the children were reluctant writers, not an unusual observation. The 
teacher joined our after-school setting already sharing our belief that the 
use of outside, community resources could give more meaning to the 
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learning experiences of the students. She mentioned thai the **parenis and Margin Notes 

children will see the role of the community (in education) as someih mg that 

is worthwhile." Ina was, as she put it, "dispuesta al cambio," (ready for 

change]. She was concerned with bow parents perceived the school, and 

believed that parents often felt that they didn't belong in die school. She 

was convinced, however, that parents were interested and willing to help. 

A Biographical Note adout Ina A. 



and Karen, and a short distance from the school where we conducted the 
study group. She has approximately 30 students in bo- class and they are 
predominanUy Spenish-dominam, Mexican children. Along with another 
teacher, she is responsible fa Spanish readily 
in her school This is Ina's fourth year of teaching. She is a native of Mexico 
and has been living in Tucson for approximately 5 years. She studied at a 
university in Monterrey. Mexico, but obtained her teaching certificate in 
Tucson, She has been at her present school for two years. 

We will now describe her work in what we called the "construction" 
module or thane unit She got the idea for the module from the work of 
another teacher participating in the project who was experimenting with an 
activity centered around construction and building, a theme of interest to 
the students. Construction, it also turns out, is one of the most prominent 
funds of knowledge found in the homes. Ina decided to replicate the 
activity in her clas s ro om in an attempt to integrate home and school 
knowledge. Her work was one of the most successful and ambitious 
literacy innovations developed in the project, and we believe it serves as 
a prototype for other teachers interested in c om b i ning classroom literacy 
activities with household and community funds of knowledge. 



Ina A. Introduces the Construction Module 
The teacher introduced the idea of the construction theme unit to the class 
and discussed with the students possibilities for research on this topic. The 
teacher believed, however, that the work required to conduct the unit 
would be more in depth and extensive than anything they had done before. 
For die teacher, die unit clearly represented a new challenge for her and for 
the students. 

After introducing and clarifying the idea of the theme unit, the teacher 
asked the students to visit the library to start locating information cu 
building or construction. In particular, the students obtained materials in 
either English or Spanish on the history of dwelltags and on different ways 
of constructing structures. Through her own research in a community 
library and in the school district's media center, the teacher identified a 
series of books on construction and on different professions, including 
volumes on architects and carpenters, and decided to use them as part of 
the module. The students built a model house or other structure as 
homework and wrote brief essays describing their research or explaining 
their construction. In the following example, two students collaborated on 
a story based on the details of their model, inventing a character named 
Maria, whose father constructs houses: 

La casa de Maria esti en mjwebtolejanoyetfatocliepor 
su padre. La casa dc Maria tiene dos cuinos un cuano para 
su muni y papi. El otro de azul esdeella.Su cuarto no tiene 
nada ni de sua padres. La sale tiene dos aUknes y una mesita 
en el medio. B bafio es chico y es mcho no es lujoso lo unico 
lujoso es un espejo chico. La cocina tiene una estufa poco 



In the first phase, student* drew 
upon library resources in their re- 
search about construction. They 
wrote essays and stories based on 
their research and bultt model 
houses. 
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hgon y dene una men. La cm foe bocha do traces de 

litotes may team y bonitos* Maria y su famflia estan 

con rcnta s en su cm tkacn dos cuaitos, an baflo , U sals y U 

coctaaTambitatieneaelectrickladgtt^ 

1a cm esse tajotso y bcmiio. Tieac on rto tres irbeics con 

piedriias atradedor* BBn ticnen poco dincro pero b pspd 

trabaja hsdendo casas. Asl que viven Urn. A nosotros nos 

gusto tacodsa, lasala, lascamitas, tot febolitosy an gusto 

cooM>tohicimoqntyfaw>>onte^ 

gusto yapro bechamo s el Ucmpoqw 

Nosotros cmw que mcdn tmMte eprebecharon su 

tiempoenladeustedes* 

[Maria's tone is fa a fm away town ml wn nude by her 
faiher.Marfa'shourehastworoonaaroomfw 

dadLThP€ttBfMnflntlln> **** «mm» h a« mf tt£wj rtnr 

parents*. Tfro living room hn twocouchCT sod a smell table 
in the middle* Tbe bathroom is small and is wide it Is noc 
taanriou the only tatnrion thing is a small minor. The 
kitchen has a stove lacking in horary ami to a table. The 
bouse wis made from ray good and pretty tree trunks. 
Marls and her ftmily are happy fa their boose they have two 
rooms, s bathroom, tbe living room and the kitchen. Tbey 
also have electricity gn and water. On die outside the house 
is luxurious ml pretty. It has a river three trees with Utile 
rocks sound tern. They have Unle money bin her dad 
works nuking houses. So they live well. We liked the 
kiKjm^^ Uvfag roinn^thel^beds^toiatletrensndwc 
liked how we made it we spent an hear making die little 
house. We like it end we made good use of the time thai we 
spent building it We believe that yoo all also made good use 
of your time in nukfag yours.) 

Another student compared his model to tbe human body, note the use 
of metaphors and precise construction terms such as "bormigdn 
annado"(rtinfbrced concrete]: 

~«sfa barillas* no podriss mantencr en pic uns casa. Cserfas 
si suelo como una mareoneu tin hilo* que 1* sostenga. Una 
casa sin cs quel eto se caerfa del mismo modo. Sin embargo* 
elesqudctodcuMcmnocmconstituidoporhuesos como 
fos nocstros, Skso per bonnigdo snnsdo. Pits Gonstruir una 
casa occcsiut, tntcs que nada, hicer los rimifttitos, es decir, 
uns sdlida base de hon nigfe t Sobre 6sta se levanu el 
csqueletodeUcmynaesUconstniida,hfosotrosttffl 
carton goma y picadicatn pea hacer una cairita primero 
estabsrnnpcgandolnpurCTpicadiciiscsy sccaianentoocca 
deddiroos ponerle carton y tuego le pegunos los ptcadientes 
y noaecayo. 

(,., without steel rods, you couldn't maintain s house upright 
It would fall to the ground like a puppet without strings to 
sustain it A house without a firtme would fall the same wty . 
Nevertheless, the frame [esqueleto, skeleton] of a heme is 
not built by boon like ma, but by reinforced stecL To 
contmict a house one needs, first of all, to make the foun- 
dations, that is to say, a solid base of reinforced steel On top 
of this the frame is build and now it is constructed* We 
utilized cardboard glue and toothpicks to make the little 
hone we were first glueing only the toothpicks ami they 
would fall then we decided to add carton and then we glued 
the toothpicks and it did not fall] 

In short, the teacher was able to get the students to write about their 
experiences and to the process improve the activities she learned about at 
the after-school she. 
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Tbcteacber.boweveT.did not stop there. She pnyoscd thai the class inviie 
parents as experts to pcovide information on specific aspects of consfruc- 
tion and mentioned Out she had already invited one father, a mason, to 
describe bis work. She was particularly interested in the father describing 
bis use of construction instruments and tools, and how he es ti m a te d or 
measured the area or perimeter of the location in which be works. The 
teacher reported that the children were surprisedby the thought of inviting 
their parents as experts, especially given some of the parents' lack of 
formal schooling, and were intrigued by the idea. 

The visit by the first parent was a key to Uie unit Neither the teacher nor 
the students were sure what to expect. The teacher describes: 
The firet experience wis a total success*. We received two 
pareattLThe first one, Mr. fiaher of one of my students, 
works at building portable classrooms. Be built bis own 
house, tnd he helped my studem do his project Heexplained 
to the students the basic details of constrectkm. For ex- 
ample, he explained about the foundation of a boose, die 
way they need to measure the columns, how to find the 
perimeter or area—After his visit, the children wrote whst 
they teamed sbout this topic In wss interesting to see bow 
each one of diem teamed something different: e.g., the 
vocabulary of construction, names of tools, economic con- 
cerns, snd the importance of knowing mathematics in con- 
struction. 

Building on her initial success, the teacher invited other parents or 
relatives to make their expertise available to the dass. The teacher notes: 
The next parent was Mr. T. He was not related to any of the 
students. He is part of fee community tnd s construction 
worker . His visit was also very interesting. He wss nervous 
and s little embarrassed, but after a while he seemed more 
relaxed. Tbe children asked him s great number of questions. 
They wanted to know how to make the mix to put together 
brick*...He explaiiied the proem 
to see the need for understanding fractions to mathematics 
because he gave mequantitiea to fractions. They also wanted 
to know how to build arches. He explained the process of 
bunding <u ihcs through a diagram on the board, and told the 
students that this was the work of engineers. 
The teacher also invited people she knew to contribute to the class. 
What is important is that the teacher invited parents end others in the 
community to contribute substantively to the development of lessons, to 
access their funds of knowledge for academic purposes. Theirs was an 
intellectual contribution to the content and process of classroom learning. 
The parents came to share their knowledge, expertise and experiences with 
the students. This knowledge, in turn, became part of the students' work 
or a focus of analysis, as illustrated eloquently in the following unedited 
English writing sample from one of the girls in the class: 

Mr. S. came today and in a way he taught us how to builds 
house. He taught us bow to measure for (he materials and 
which materials we needed and how to get the best only. He 
also taught us that if you buy an expensive bouse from a 
company it may be made from real cheap stuff and just 
maybe it might fall apart. And that if you build a house 
without s ridge or varillas it may tip over and just fall apart. 
When you are putting the ridge you must puts joist hanger 
or the ridge will faH Also you must put cement first then you 
put in the varillas. For the wall the plywood fir is belter than 
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h the second phase, Ina extends the 
approach and invites people from the 
community to the classroom. By 
drawing upon these funds of 
knowledge, she begins bridging the 
community and the classroom in the 
ways suggested by the researchers. 
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This writing sample illustrates a 
student's understanding of the 
tnjildlng process after the visits to 
the classroom from the community 
experts* 



If you do not know how go make your own home or just a 
storage room like Mr. S. yoa might want a friend to help. 
You should also know the sin or amount of the wood, 
bricks, nan* or any other supply thai yon might need to thai 
you don't spend a fortune or a lot of money cm some dum 
^oi^roomQiatyoudidn^evendori^itaiHiaiattnaweek 
it'll fell down. 

So if you are wanting a house or Just a room make sure you 
know what you're doing* Take my advise I listened to 
someone who does know. Don't try to do it yourself because 
youH probably end up with nothing because it'll probably 
falL He alio stowed die size of some nails ami other 

SUpjUicX 

Another girl wrote, although in less detail, about the same visit, and the 
visitor happened to be her uncle: 

My do Mr. S. came to our clan to talk about the facts of 
houee making. My tio is a carpenter. He told us about how 
some p e opl e are Honest and some p eo pl e are not Honest. 
Most honest people are like your family and friends. After 
you put some bricks yoo put fiber glass and then put tfamite 
liquet and then tome scrock. My tio said its better to build a 
house out of brick instead of wood. There are some word he 
told us I only remember la Ridge, Rber glass. Stager, Bolts. 
Joist Hanger, Scrock, plywood, waffle board, and panel. The 
*tigti4gkw mfl pluming got throw the bottom of the ground 
these days houari are made easy and cheap. 1 think it is better 
to make a house out of brick. 

Obviously these visits were not trivial* they mattered for the develop- 
ment of the lessons* As such, these invitations and classroom visits helped 
create a new instructional routine in this classroom which helped the 
teacher and students exceed the curriculum, stretch the limits of their 
writing, ami expand the knowledge that formed lessons. In total, about 20 
people visited the classroom during the module implementation. The 
teacher utilized at least seven different sources of funds of knowledge: 

■ The students' own knowledge 

The first step in the module activities was for the students to discuss 
and present what they knew about the topic ami to visit the library to 
search for written sources that would help them elaborate their 
knowledge. 



the waffle board. But the waffle board is cheaper than 
plywood flr. Aid that ter the door and the window you put 
ametalboai dfo rUa n i M hoIdthematerialorblocks.Heato 
said that if you paid another worker that isn't from the 
company to might cheat you, Uke tell you to pay by the hour. 
And (hen they'll take a long time, So then you have to pay 
them store because they worked more hours. If you do it 
yourself you might save, I said you might because if you 
don't know you wffl be wasting a tot of money because will 
not be knowing what you aredotag... and if you are paying 
the worker tow much both of you decided they might do it 
real fast. He also said that yoa'il need to put at least 3 or 4 
f^ofcememabovettognWlro^uxmtesdonot^>in f 
Ami that the bottom of the plywood or what ever you are 
using people put some termite poison. But well it is better to 
have a brick house ami to build it yourselfbecsuse you might 
save a lot of money. 
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■ The students' parents and relatives 

The first visit to the classroom was one of the students' parents, as 
we described, and in subsequent activities the parents became a 
regular source of information and assistance with the academic 
tasks. 

■ Other students' parents or relatives 

The teacher also invited parents of students not hi her class, thus 
extending beyond her classroom the immediate network of knowl- 
edge available to her and to the students. 

■ Teacher's own network 

In extending the module the teacher used her own social network as 
a resource of knowledge inviting relatives and friends to participate 
in the lessons. 

■ School staff and teachers 

The teacher also used the expertise of others in the school, including 
teachers and other staff. 

■ Community members without school age children 

The teacher also invited other members of the surrounding community 
who were not necessarily part of the children's or her immediate 
social network. 

■ University faculty and graduate students 

The teachers used the knowledge she gained from the university 
personnel. 

As we will show next, these social networks became a regular feature 
of classroom instruction. 

The Unit b Extended 

to Larger Questions of Community Planning 
Establishing social networks to access funds of knowledge for arartpmtr 
learning, generated important secondary activities in this classroom that 
went far beyond the initial module. For example, the class invited one of 
the students' brothers, studying to be a draftsman* to prtaemconsaiictioa 
plans to the class and explain bow he developed them. Stimulated by the 
presentation, the students decided to extend the module by going beyond 
the building of individual su uc t u ies and combine them to form aconmnmity . 
But developing a model of a community with its streets, services, parks and 
private and public buildings required considerable research. The students 
and the teacher followed two strategies. One is that they returned to the 
library to do research. They acquired additional information on what a 
town or city requires for its dsveloin^ 

providing electricity. To supplement the library research, the students 
conducted observations in their own communities to determine what other 
aspects of urban life they may need to incorporate into their model. The 
teacher provided the class with a large poster of a town, which she found 
during her own research, and the students placed it on the side wall of the 
class, near their models. As was now the routine, pan of the classroom task 
became for the students to present their research in writing and to share it 
orally with the class or with omen in the school. Consider the following 
example: 

There are many people that work in construction. First there 
isadc :rter. She designs the way the inside of the building 
will loos like. She finds the best quality furniture to match 
the color of the room, she also gets the rugs, curtains etc. to 
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Ina A. draws upon seven funds of 
knowledge In Implementing the con- 
struction module. 



In the extension of the module, the 
students consider the problems and 
challenges of buying an entire 
community. 
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The module started as a temporary 
and supplementary activity, but as 
the teacher extended the module, It 
started becoming more central to 
the class' activities, a vehicle to 
accomplish the teacher's curricutar 



In this section, the res earche r s 
note hew community numbers were 
invited to the classroom as part of 
an exercise in writing biography. 



Ina A's class took seven steps in 
writing biographies. 



milch the color. The architecture designs the building . He 
must figure out the length, width sod how many rooms there 
win be. 

The estimators figures oat how much everything will cost. 
He tries to find the best, lesst expensive tools for the job. he 
also has to estimate how long will it tike to finish, because 
every day they most pay money. 

The carpenter does all the wood work. He designs all the 
wood work. He designs the frame to start the boilding. He 
also does sticks so when they pour the concret it is straight. 
The electrician pots die wires inside the walls for electricity. 
He also does the outlets for connecting things, to have lights 
and other needs. 

The {dumber is someone who does drains. He does bathroom 
wires and he puts a hose like, so that water can come out of 
a fountain. 

An important consequence of the module was now it shaped the 
students' and the teacher's pa c epUo n of the parents and the community in 
general. In a sense, the teacher convinced herself that valuable knowledge 
exists beyond the classroom and that it could be mobilized for academic 
learning. She also understood that teaching through the community, as 
remtseoted by the pcopicm the various w 

funds of knowledge, could become part of the classroom routine, that is, 
an integrated part of die "care" ctnriculum. 

Otter Ports of the Curriculum 

The two activities we describe below were developed by die teacher and 
students, inrirpe nrtmi of oar assistance. As such, they represent a gener- 
alizatioo of die construction module activities into tiiecurrictdum.Thisis 
a key point. The module starts as a temporary and supplementary activity , 
but as the teacher extended the module, it started becoming more central 
tothedassroom'sactrvities^avehicte 

goals. The teacher generalized the module by incorporating the "core" 
curriculum within the module's activities. This generalization illustrates 
die extent to which die teacher and her class bad taken over, appropriated, 
the initial module's activities and created something new to address the 
needs of thht specific classroom. An example will iUustrate this process of 
appropr iati o n . 

The teacher had attended an tn-scrvice training session on writing and 
was provided with a package of materials on possible writing activities. 
She noticed that one of the activities concerned writing biographies and 
deliberately chose this topic as a theme to reinforce the instructional 
process involving fends of knowledge which the class had started with the 
construction module. The logic of developing this new module is what's 
of interest here. It depicts bow the teacher re-created her own version of the 
module, and suggests bow she was acquiring ownership of the procedures 
and goals of die activity. 

The sequence of the module's activities illuminates these steps: 

■ First, the goal of the activity was for the students to write a 
biography. The procedures included the students writing about the 
lives of people' from different generations. The study materials 
included questions about people's activities as children, a topic that 
particularly interested the students. The teacher used the available 
language arts materials to train the children in how to interview 
others. The students also started to identify who tliey wanted to invite 
to the classroom Cor the class to interview and persons they could 
interview outside the classroom. 
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■ Second, as an extension of the materials, the st ude nts developed 
questions in Spanish and English that they could ask. These ques- 
tions included asking abort differem jobs thai people bad done. This 
topic had become quite salient in the previous module, when they 
analyzed the division of labor tint goes mtocoostnjcnng a building. 
The topic is also related to the identification of people's or house- 
holds' funds of knowledge. 

■ Third, the teacher and the students invited people from three differ- 
ent generations representing the decade of the forties, sixties, aid 
seventies. The teacher discussed with the person's invited the types 
of questions they could expect the students to ask. 

■ Fourth, during a four week period, a total of 12 people visited the 
class. These people were identified aid 

networks previously discussed. In this instance, they drew people 
from all of the sources available to them. The children interviewed 
the people in both Spanish and English. 

■ Fifith, the students wrote summaries of the interviews highlighting 
specific questions or areas of interest to them. 

■ Sixth, students were then asked to interview two other people in the 
rrapfnttnity that repreitftnttd two different generations and to write a 
comparison based on their interviews 

■ Finally, the stade nts brought pictures from their families depicting 
different generations. These pictures were discussed in class and 
posted on the front board as a symbol of the students' research and 
the theme of study. 

This process represents bow the teacher re-applied in her instructional 
practice the principles that she teamed implementing the initial module, 
and was ante to do so mdepeadentry, wnfeom cur assistance. She picked a 
theme that was significant to the children and helpful to her in achieving 
the auricular goals. She also adjusted the packaged «niiculum to include 
funds of knowledge not available withm the classroom. This iiJi^ 
of funds of knowledge was accomplished by bringing into the classroom 
cftfflmpmty penpte that cotiM be reached and invited through the available 
social networks, but the teacher also used lionieworkas stgnnient stotapthe 
funds of knowledge of the students ' homes and other locations. Homework 
assignments were designed Unmake it easy for family m 
since each assignment highlighted an aspect of one of the family's 

expertise. 

All of the activities, from the planning and interviewing to the prepa- 
ration of a final product, involved considerable reading and writing in both 
languages on the part of the students. As the students' writing samples 
suggest, literacy in English and Spanish ocenned as a means of analysis 
and expression, not as isolated leading and writing exercises. To support 
the development of writing, and to enable individual assessments, the 
teacher organized peer-editing groups that focused on how to improve die 
writing to facilitate the clear expression of ideas, whether in English or 
Spanish. The teacher evaluated the students' progress by their ability to 
rtffl lwtttiiMH: %ml mm complex activities, and bv their ability to read and 
produce more sophisticated writing to accomplish those activities. 

Following this module, the teacher organized yet another module, this 
time, coiioiding with the end of the school year, on career devetopmenL 
The topic evolved from the children's questions and work during die 
previous modules, as they came into contact w»th diverse jobs and family 
labor histories. Their guiding question was: What do you see in your 
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The exercise involved considerable 
writing in both Engli&h and Spanish 
and made frequent use of the funds 
of knowledge in the homes and 
community. 
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future? Next to the board displaying the family pictures, the students and 



Numerous factors will contribute to 
the success of this approach, but the 
key is to start with teacher* meeting 
together in an after-school netting. 



Here the researchers describe the 
workings cf the after-school labora- 
tory. The group developed its own 
path of inquiry which evoked during 
the course of the project. 



the social networks, they invited high school and university teachers and 
students id discuss various careers and how to enter them. They also visited 
local schools and interacted with professors and students As with the other 
modules, the children used their reading and writing to mediate and 
analyze their interactions with the "living knowledge" brought into the 
classroom by their social networks or encounters within the community 
during their visits. 

What Do I Do? 



our 

approach, such as developing participatory, meaning-based literacy in- 
struction where the rmr'krfual level of the activity is always high, and 
where the teacher shares much of me control of the class with the students 
while guiding and assisting their developing uses of literacy as part of their 
own inquiry. We also highlighted the importance of creating a special 
setting to support teachers* thinking and intellectual work and provided a 
vivid example of how one teacher altered her practices to create a social 
network for teaching, characterized by community members contributions 
to her fftwdfrMs school work* 

We now provide answers to the question 'How should I start if I want 
to apply these ideas elsewhere?' Ourprimary suggestion is to start with the 
teachers by developing sn after-school setting to examine their practices. 
Such a setting can be fairly easy to ifflplOTe«trjyinyschcol or district, as 
our experiences suggest. 

Environment for Success 

Our study group— as we noted earlier — began with the idea of developing 
a place to discuss with the teachers the information we were obtaining 
about the households' funds of knowledge. On the average, ten teachers 
(we recommend four to six) met once a week fw approximately two hours 
with two members of tbe research team (also teachers getting advanced 
degrees). Additional meetings during the week were arranged as needed 
We usually met in the library of one of the schools participating in the 
project However, we also met in other locations, for example, in a 
classroom where the teacher wanted to show how she was arranging the 
room, in a local restaurant where we held tbe meetings over dinner, at tbe 
university, and sometimes part of the group would meet at someone's 
bouse. Meeting weekly fostered the formation of new social relationships 
among the teachers (six of them worked at different schools) that would 
lead to the exchange of ideas and reswuxes within the group, much like the 
household networks we were studying in the cornraunity. 

The focus of the teachers' study group evolved as the year progressed 
and as the teachers became comfortable discussing their experiences and 
seeking assistance from each other. Tbe original intention of sharing the 
household information with the teachers was adapted to the particular 
interests of the group. That is, rather than prescribe, for example, how to 
organize lessons that could tap into the households* funds of knowledge, 
we used tbe group to address the teachers' interests and concerns within 
their specific classrooms. The general concern of the teachers was the 
reading and writing development of the students and how to organize more 
productive lessons or classroom experiences that would take advantage of 
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tbe students' abilities. Although our main concern was to have the teachers 
focus on the resources outside the classroom, they preferred to start by 
discussing the particulars of instruction within their classrooms. We 
followed their lead. 

As the work progressed, we made our theoretical and ideological 
predilections quite clean current instructional practices, with an cmphnsis 
on rote-like instruction, passive students, curtailed interactions, and low- 
level academic work, seriously constrain what children are able to learn 
and display intellectually. We favored meaning-based, interactive ap- 
proaches to literacy instruction, where the children have considerable 
control over their learning, and where they are active users of literacy to 
accomplish high level mteltectnal tasks. Beyond its ped ago gic a l merits, 
this approach provides ample opportunities to apply funds of knowledge 
in classroom practice, facilitating strategic connection between parents, 
their knowledge, and the students' academic work. 

For the first three months of die study group, the teachers assessed what 
they wanted to change in their classrooms, read articles about literacy 
instruction and discussed how they could go about planning and imple- 
menting change in their classrooms. Those teachers who were already 
planning or condnctuig more 

were reading for meaning with trade books, or using reading and writing 
in support of a broader classroom activities or theme studies, or taking 
advantage of the households' funds of knowledge as part of tbe students' 
academic tasks, discussed their work with unusual candkmcss, offered 
suggestions and advice as well as teamed from are other teachers. In short, 
the teachers became resources for each other, they developed their own 
supportive network. 

Our analysis reveals several resources for change that canre together as 
part of die study group's work, they include the following: 

■ Peers: die rote of other teachers mexpandingea^ 

and practical development, and in proving a forum for mteractkms 
and reflections about practice and theory. 

■ Research literature: the important rote of studying the literature 
about the study and teaching of literacy. 

■ Classroom analysis: the examination of practices developed in 
conjunction with the study group work, especially how the practices 
influenced specific students* literacy use. 

■ Mentor the key role of a mentor in modeling and explaining 
alternative practices. 

■ Courses: the importance of university cour sewor k in developing 
knowledge and in engaging in inquiry. 

■ Community: the use of the broader community as a source of ideas. 

The study group served a variety of purposes, from supporting on- 
going practices to being a catalyst for change in soine classrooms. A major 
function, however, was in mixing these resources strategically depending 
on the needs of a particular teacher. We wanted to accommodate diversity, 
and help the teacher's forge their own pads to change. Throughout die 
experience, we did not want to impose but collaborate with the teachers. 
In most cases, we felt that the teachers already possessed much of tbe 
knowledge to change or improve their literacy instructional practices, the 
role of the study group is to assist die teachers' dunking in developing 
innovations. 
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The researchers let the teachers set 
the pace, but they make their i~wn 
philosophical positions about educa- 
tion explicit. After three months, the 
teachers begin to identify the kinds 
of changes in classroom practice 
they wish to make. 



The researchers identified six re- 
sources that contrt'ited to the 
effective functioning of the study 
group. 
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While school principals may not 
necessary actively participate In the 
stutty group, their understanding and 
support of the process is key to 
making change possible. 



Supportive Principals 

The support and encou r agem ent of principals greatly facilitates the pro- 
cess of inquiry and change. Principals are in an especially strong position 
to develop sach study groups and assist teachers. In our experience, the 
principals were willing to support the study group and the experimental 
group as long as the teachers (and the principals) felt that the work would 
benefit the students. All of the principals were invited to attend the study 
groups, although only one came occasionally. Most of the teachers, in turn , 
were ambivalent about principals participating in the group, feeling that 
tfacirproscocc woohitai^^te&6^taBiMtoiiSB^tlio^Biiri»^< As expected* 
some of the teachera believed that their pri^ 

aged attempts at innovation, while others felt that the principal was more 
concerned with routines and issues that were irrelevant to their teaching. 
All of the principals expressed that at a minimum they wanted to H 
informed about the work taking place in the classrooms, To our knowl- 
edge, none discouraged the teachers from meetmg as agroup or from trying 
to implement changes in practice that they felt would help the students. 

All principals supported this project and die teachers' efforts. This 
support will continue? three of the schools are planning to initiate teacher 
study groups as part of their weekly routines, and two of these have agreed 
to modify their schedules so that teachers can meet every Wednesday 
afternoon in study group formats. The purposes of these study groups will 
vary , depending on the interests of the factdty and issues of concern withm 
die specific school (eg., the development of literacy in the students' first 
language). At a third school, we have been invited to help organize a study 
group to address the principals and teachers' concerns about fostering 
literacy in both English and Spanish. 



The researchers note that change will 
take time and caution against 
assuming that the process wSi he 
Instantaneous. They also note that 
money is a welcome incentive, al- 
though they believe that ultimately 
teachers are more motivated by their 
desire to improve their own instruc- 
tional practice and their needs to 
share ideas with colleagues. 



KtSOVFCfS KtipiirtQ 

We do not underestimate the difficulty of the process we have undertaken 
and the time needed to establish new literacy routines m classrooms. Tune 
is a crucial dement Teachers need the time to meet and think and to 
conceptualize and implement change in their classrooms. The students 
need time to understand what is expected of them to assume much . e 
responsibility for their schoolwork. Both teachers and students also n<~J 
time to understand how to evaluate success, when the major criteria is what 
one does with literacy, rather dam a score on a static test with little or no 
relation to sophisticated uses of reading and writing. 

Money is another important factor. We paid the teachers in the project 
for their work after school hours. They were remunerated for their 
participation in the study groups and in any other activity related to the 
project Did paying the teachers make a difference in their rate of partic- 
ipation and in their willingness to try out a new approach? Possibly. We are 
sure that there were a couple of teachers who attended the study group 
because they were getting paid. However, there were also a couple of 
teachers who did not participate actively despite die attraction of money. 
The majority of teachers were pleased that they were getting paid as 
professionals participating in a research project Yet we believe teachers 
were largely motivated to participate in an effort to help the children 
develop their literacy abilities. Most teachers are concerned about the 
students in their classrooms, want them to do better, and are willing to pot 
in the time and effort to assist them. If they receive money or academic 
credit it is welcome, but such incentives may not be necessary to have 
teachers meet analyze their practices, share ideas and opinions, and try to 
improve the ways they are teaching. Most teachers still work in relative 
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isolation from other teachers. Tbey want and appreciate the opportunity to Margin HotCQ 

meet with their peers to discuss and deal with substantive issues of 

instruction. 

The most important resources for change cannot be purchased with 
money. We are referring to the ample funds of knowledge found in the 
households, and we are convinced, in every classroom. Through our 
household analysis we documented the existence of social relations or 
networks that connect households to each other and facilitate the trans- 
mission of knowledge among participants, as well as skills and labor. It is 
how these social systems of knowledge operate that has important impli- 
cations for schooling. Our analysis shows that these social relations of 
exchange are multi-stranded and flexible in that they involve many people 
and can be arranged or re-arranged depending on the specific needs of the 
participants. Further, these mcSm^mnndfneAUhftkndfnd^f 
mat establishes and maintains the necessary trust among participants to 
keep the system active and useful The idea, put siraply.is do the most with 
what you have, or what you can obtain with the assistance of others. 

This concept of funds of knowledge has important implications for re- 
defining the resources available for use in classrooms: 

■ Households cognitive resources 

We used a sample of 30 households and documented the breadth of 
knowledge found among these homes. We can safely say that we can 
easily increase that list if we take into account every household's 
social network. Consider that every classroom has about 30 house- 
holds or nuxe represented by the cbild^ 
accessible to every classroom a comparable list of funds of knowl- 
edge to use as resources for teaching. By adopting our funds of 
knowledge perspective, teachers can think of their students' house- 
holds as potentially important resources for instruction — rather 
than, as it is sometimes erroneously held' — impediments to learning. 
Furthermore, our perspective may encourage parents themselves to 
recognize that the knowledge they possess is relevant to their 
children's schooling. 



The researchers identify and explain 
the three kinds of resources available 
to the classroom. 



■ Teachers as resources for each other 

The main function of the study group is to facilitate the teachers' use 
of other teachers as resources. As we have shown, the study group 
facilitates the exchange of ideas, readings, theory, and knowledge 
about practices. In an important way, then, there is no difference 
between the way we are suggesting teachers work with students and 
the way we worked with teachers, We buiU cm the teachers' interests 
and knowledge, use the literature and our social relaionships as 
resources, and our literacy to support and extend our research 
activities. In doing so we respect the teachers as learners, and trust 
that they can be important agents of change in their classrooms and 
assist peers to do the same. 

■ Students as resources for teaching 

Every classroom is, in a sense, a community that contains its own 
funds of know ledge that are shared and exchanged by the students, 
and, if arranged, with the teacher as well A key to our model is to 
implement an instructional approach that takes maximum advantage 
of the students' interests and knowledge to address academic goals. 
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Margin Notes 



The research collaborators here urge 
teachers to think about the underly- 
ing assumptions of tnfe project and 
to consider Incorporating its value- 
orientation into their own practice, 



We have identified several principles of instruction as pan of the case 
studies (also see bibliography ). Let ns reiterate some of the main ones here, 
for they are an important resource for guiding practice. 

■ Always try to maintain the intellectual integrity of schoolwork by 
^wgffgfag students in academically challenging and interesting ac- 
tivities Literacy develops most powerfully mrespoosctothestudents' 
social and intenectual needs. The roleof the teacher is to mediate and 
guide activities that fulfill those needs. 

■ Learn to trust that all students can be learners and respect their 
intellectual abilities. Teacher and students must co-create diverse 
and appropriate (authentic) circumstances fa children (and teach- 
era) 10 apply their considerable linguistic and mtellecojal resources. 
A students' lack of English fluency is never an impediment to full 
participation in academic tasks at the highest level possible. 

■ The goal of reading and writing is the mnking erf meanmg. Obtaining 
aiidcommunkatingmeaning(tootheraandto 

legitimate reasons for using literacy. 

■ Treat bilinguaKsm as a resource to expand the students literate and 
social worlds, which in mm creates new contexts for their thinking. 

■ The materials in a classroom, including texts, must be meaningful 
and relevant These materials are tools and resources for learning, 
their purpose is to extend die amount and type of teaming possible 
for any child. 

■ Consider the students' and then- families' funds of knowledge as the 
bases for instruction, it re-defines the chihinCTajxi the adults nftheir 
lives as authentic resources for classroom teaming, and facilitates an 
exchange of knowledge between homes and classrooms. 

It is by combing resources of bom classrooms and community, by 
providing teachers with the autonomy to be active thinkers about their 
work, and the support to make change feasible, that we can release the 
potential in teachers and students to nuke change a realistic possibility. 

Barriers end Solutions 

We perceive that the nutior barriers to implementing the won described m 
this chapter are tied to institutional 

various constraints including district goals that must oe accomplished 
a curriculum to follow with the usual requirements of following a specific 
SBsfocBCC with s& eppfawfa ob the tcAchcr ss the holder nmd ttBisoiittcr of 
knowledge, and the students are relatively passive recipients of this 
knowledge. We have come to appreciate Langer and Appiebee's (1987) 
conclusion that traditional instructional practices make introducing in- 
novations into classrooms a very difficult task. In addition, many teachers 
have unexamined assumptions about what constitutes appropriate in- 
structional practices, especially for language minority children, and about 
how children learn to read and write. These are assumptions that may 
represent formidable obstacles to implementing instructional innovations. 

We are suggesting fundamental changes m the roles of teachers and the 
roles of students as learners. These changes emphasize the students' own 
engagement in the learning process, using Uteracy for the development of 
meaning, with the strategic assistance of teachers. These suggestions go 
against the grain in many schools and districts where, for example, there 
is an unquestioned assumption that Hispanic and other working class 
students are simply not capable of doing the type of work described herein. 
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that they need and deserve low-level, rigid, skills training. The complaint Margin Notee 

may be that what we suggest may be fine with the students we worked wits 

but that their specific situation is unique; that in their particular districts 

teachers and parents really do not care about die students* e ducation and 

that, hi any case, it wfll take the students a long time to be able to use 

literacy as part of their own research and learning activities, as we 

advocate. What we propose is simply not practical; that it does not fit easily 

within most classrooms as currently structured. . , 

AiraUter<>bjecuonnuybethaia Tto barriers to these instructional 

other materials are not available. One bears reasoning along these lines: innovations are largely attitudirtaL 

'Why start changing instruct^ what to do if The research collaborators here an 

theydo not have some sort of guide or manual?' or Teachers are mo busy defining the lines of a debate in the 

with other matters cr nmnotivated to be attending study groups.' Or o^^&^g^fi^ 
"Everyoiie knows thai teachers won'treadanythmgth^ . aJ™ ^ 

such as lesearch articles or boc*« they mtmte can educate One camp, which 

to think.' might be called institutional coneer- 

We are also tware that a major problem wim projects such as ours, as vatives, may believe that minority 

Ssrason(1982)hasennjAasized.isassurm students are not capable of meeting 

by the calendar. There is often an unrealistic time perspective of the tte InteBcctual chailetiaesofthls 
difficulties of obtaining positive change in places as complex as schools -.^ „, 

andclassroom&fes^^ ^^^eacher^th^lnsl^tut^ 

cuMesc^ going from a good idea or riromising results to sound classroom conservatives might hold, have little 

practice (see Gallimore, 1983). interest in designing their own 

Nonetheless, we believe that our experience effectively overcomes curricula: It would be better to waft 

these obstacles aiid change* We suggest starting with the teacbm* fort^c^^ryerstolwerrtnew 

study groim,asasetimgft» thinking and an^ ^^^^ ru- a ,^u^ ^aii**** 

groim to changes mlinsacyprsctto materials, lneautnors cnauenge 

new frameworks for understanding their teaching and for developing ttestf assumptions and argue that 

changes in their practices that make sense to them and their students, the &t&sthocl lab is the best place 

Teachers need not work atone. to begin a process of Innovation. But 

Our experiences suggests that there are many within the schools and ttey recognize that change may not 

within the community willing and eager to work for change by making jr . z . 

educational use of the funds of knowledge. Our recommendation is to **** *9<p&oy as nesearcners 

create social networks for change. The strategic involvement of others in would w&i So they urge teachers, 

the change process "is a matter that derives from the principle that those students, and the community to 

who are or may be affected by the change should have some pan in the be^ forming a constituency for 

change process because only through such involvement can they become cnMna * 
committed to the change" (Sanson, 1982, p. 294). Through the involve- ^ 
ment, they come to see the change as their own. Children, teachers and 
parents— the groups most likely to be affected by changes — should be 
instrumental in bringing them about The Cm suutegy. then, is to seek and 
obtain the support of those who am essential for the proposed change. 
When teachers create a core group to help each other examine and re- 
define the problem and the rcsoimxs a 

in a positive direction. When the teachers reach out and involve the 
principal, they are strengthening and building a broader constituency for 
change. By involving parents from the community in classroom literacy 
activities, the teachers root in the community constituency for change 
where it is likely to grow robust and flourish. 
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Margin Hotes 



Before citing the results teachers 
could expect, the researr*- smakc 
some observations about three 
factors surroundng the process of 
change These three factors — dealing 
with the uncertainty of taking risks, 
the interdependence of teacher and 
student change, and being able to 
explain the work to others — alt help 
redefhe the rob of teachers, and as 
a consequence what we can expect 
from students. 



Results to be expected 

Our approach calls firs re-thinking of the role of teachers aid of the role 
of students as learners. Wehave emphasized 
working collaboratively wimcol^ 

developing change within their classnxras. We nave also emphasized the 
importance of viewing students as teamen who actively use literacy to 
rxnttne social and mtf.flcc^ln^ 

die importance of local resources, what we refer to as funds of knowledge, 
in fteffitttifly the mcfcjuy sod faming of litcncy* 

Wereferthereaderatooarcase studies tor specific examples of teachers 
and stndents at work. We relied on these case stndies to help teachers 
reading this chapter experience these classrooms and study group so that 
they can visualize what to expect and how the ideas captnred in the studies 
may relate to their own local wrings and their own ways of teaching. In this 
section we will summarize whM changes ieachers and studens can expect 
by referring beck tt» what we learned from die case studies. 

Three factors became particularly dear in the case st udi e s. One is the 
difficulty of implementing change. There are no easy, quick, and neat 
prescriptions for change in education, and no guarantees for success. In 
inempriag change teachers are challenging tradition. They can expect 
uncertainty, as they move into new leiram, and career of tosingcoatrol 
over the stndents. Is the rote of the teacher to provide information and 
implement a set curriculum, or is it to guide and support students in then- 
own learning? Most teachers assign topics of study, or can the students 
pursue tfaea goals and mterests? As Marfa pointed oat in her case study.shc 
had many more questions than rotation! She felt uncertain, did not know 
bow to start, and there was no one (here willing to tell her exactly what to 
do. 

However, Maria was not alone, others in the study group were equally 
hesitant, while others seemed very confidemahout their work and what the 
students in their class could accomplish. Maria used the experiences and 
support of others and the information gp****'* from articles to guide her 
foitial ntfmpw at change, Pot as §h* ftatfti\ v^m if one iffill qafytions, 
one has to start somewhere, maybeby reairangiiig the classroom, maybe by 
taking into account the children's interests in developing a lesson plan, or 
by getting new materials forme stodemsto read. 

A second factor is that teachers never change independently of their 
students. As teachers attempt change, the stndents win react We found dmt 
students need to go through the change process themselves, for they will 
also be challenging traditions on what it means to be a studem or a learner 
in the classroom. And the students ah» need soppon and encourBgeniem, 
and need to use each other as resources to understand what is expected of 
them. So the classroom wffi get noisier, but it will also get busier, as 
students start adjusting to new rotes and more flexibiUty in their learning. 
The change wiD not be neat, and teachers win wondatftbey are doing the 
right thing, or whether they should pull out the worksheets. Among the 
most difficult things for teachers to do, we should add, is to learn how to 
share the control of the classroom and how to trust that the students will 
learn. For the teachers in our case studies, sharing control and developing 
trust were keys to their success. They all mentioned these factors as 
essential to establishing a classroom community where the stndents gain 
control over literacy as part of their work. These sajne factors are involved 
in de vel op ing a social network for teaching, as tea did in her classroom. 
There must beawfllingness to share lessons wim the parents and have them 
provide the content, and the trust that what they have to offer is worthwhile . 
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A third factor is the importance of teachers learning how to articulate Margin Notee 
how they are teaching and why they are teaching that way. Teachers need 
to develop a language and vocabulary that helps them explain their 
decisions to others, including students, parents, and other teachers. Karen 
was always thinking out loud in her classroom, letting the students know 
what she was thinking, what she was writing, or what she was trying to 
accomplish . Similarly in the study group, she was able to share her thinking 
with her colleagues and explain her actions and decisions in the classroom. 
This language is developed through the reading of theory and the analysis 
of practice, and through the discussion of issues with peers and other 



These three factors, dealing with the uncertainty of taking risks, the 
interdependence of teacher and student change, and being able to explain 
the work to others, ail help redefine die role of teachers, and as a 
consequence what we an expect from students. If our case studies are any 
indication, teachers can expect the following from their students: 

a) Greater involvement from die students, as their interests become 
legitimate topics of study. 

b) More reading, including diffeienttyrjesof texts, as readmg becomes 
the essential activity to accomplish their projects and tasks in the 
classroom, 

c) More writing and a greater variety of writing as writing becomes the 
essential way to communicate with others, niakear»int, or influence 
another's point of view, or a way to reflect and think about one's own 
work. 

d) Stronger confidence as they realize that they are capable of advanced 
academic work and that they can take charge of their own learning 
and explore new areas of study either independently or with the 
teacher's or their peers' help. 

c) Effective use of their bilingualism as a resource for thinking as they 
understand how knowing two languages expands one's ability to 
enter new social and literate worlds. 

0 Eagerness to display their knowledge to others through activities or 
exhibits that they have conceived and developed. 

g) More fluent articulatation of their experiences and teaming as taft 
becomes a cornerstone to the classroom's functioning. 

h) Attempts to relate their classroom learning to what occurs in their 
communities as they start making connections through their 
schoolwork and through the participation of parents and community 
members in their activities. 

What can teachers expect? The most difficult challenge for the teachers 
is to seriously question their ways of tear hmg and to develop new practices 
that make sense to them and help their students, u doing so they can expect 
the following: 

a) To understand how their practices limit or facilitate their students' 
academic development. 

b) To give academic goals top priority, especially if the classroom 
contains limited English speaking students. 

c) To share control of the classroom with the students, where the 
students' interests and goals count as much as the teacher's. 



baaed on the case study, the re- 
searchers conclude that teachers 
are Itkefy to see many of these 
positive effects upon students. 



In terms of the teacher's own devel- 
opment, they would be likely to see six 
effects. 
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\nNotC9 d) To thirik of omers,e$peciaUy parent 

and to share (be responsibility for teaching with others. 

e) To emphasize student questions over teacher questions, and active 
learners over passive students. 

0 To evaluate students on die basis of real uses of reading and writing, 
how they develop then* activities, and the academic quality of their 
products. 



The researchers reiterate the basic 
points of their research findings. 
Fksfc they were struck ly the 
breadth of knowledge found in working 
class and language minority homes. 
Second, in the most robust class- 
room environments students were 
actively engaged in learning materials 
that had a cultural resonance. These 
classrooms in fact had the same 
vitality as the household. Next the 
researchers realized that a powerful 
model of education for literacy could 
be fashioned if teachers would draw 
upon the community & funds of 
knowledge 



Concluding Vision 

We started the project convinced that there were ample resources in the 
students' community that could be used to help improve literacy insnuc- 
tJon. We set out to document these resomccs hi terms of die funds of 
knowledge found hi households and were struck by the breadth of the 
knowledge found in these homes and by the importance of social ties in 
making mis knowledge available to others, Social processes and cultural 
resources of all kinds ait needed to riehj» households subsutt or get ahead 
We soon realized that the msighto gained from studying households held 
special relevance for the study of education, But we also realized that 
ho use hol d funds oftoowtedgeconkl not simply be iirmm 
especially as cinTCTitlyotgamzcd,Wc 

to figure out how to create circiimstances where these fuiids of knowledge 
would become legitimate resources for teaching and learning. We formed 
an after-school setting where we could develop innovations and soon 
learned that any imtiative tor change.andthe rjiirkrfthe worktornakeit 

DflDUCD. nfld 10 CflffMr li mn CCACbCfS. lUfi flftpf-flCtlOOl Site DCCfifllC & 

teachers' study group, where teachers could share their funds of knowledge 
about teaching and create a social network among themselves. We were 
impressed by the willingness of some teachers to try out innovations, the 
healthy skepticism of others, and the desire by all to do what's right with 
the students. 

Meanwhile we observed in classrooms, and realized that under the best 
conditions, those classrooms where the children were eagerly using litcr- 
acy to explore and understand issues of interest to them and the teacher, 
tiiesechtssroorns served as good analogues 

settings but both using social processes and cultural resources of all kinds 
to get ahead. It is here, in the strategic combination of resources to help 
students learn and develop, that we see the greatest potential for change. 

Olson (1987) has captured wen this relationship between cultural 
resources and literacy development that is at the heart of our work: 

"For money to function is an intellectual resource, it must 
involve learning the moms to exploit the resources of • 
literate culture including its literary, religious, scientific, 
philosophical and governmental resources to become lit- 
erate is to gain a cces s to the valued resources of the culture. 
Learning how to understand and exploit these resources is 
something that begins long before children enter schools, yet 
schools are the primary means at the society's disposal for 
making those resources broadly available (p. 7)," 

Our basic recommendation to others wanting to explore our ideas 
elsewhere is to start with the teachers: form a study group that can become 
a center for dunking and for action. Study group meetings can be held 
practically anywhere and at any time, they are cheap to nm, and interested 
others, parents as well as teachers, can be asked to join and help. And it is 
in working with others to help change classrooms for the better, to help 
mobilize funds of knowledge for learning, that teachers change themselves. 
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Contacts and Materials Available 

The following persons can provide additional information about the 
project reported in this chapter: 

Dr. Cbarlene Rivera, Director 
Innovative Approaches Research Project 
Development Associates, Inc. 
2924 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, V A 22204 
telephone 703 979 010T 

Dr. Lois C Moll 
College of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 85721 

Dr. Carlos V&z-Ibtfez, Director 
Bureau of Applied Research in Anthropology 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 85721 

The following reports and papers are available. 

Moll, Luis C Vdez-Ibdflez, C. Greenberg, J. (1990). Community 
Knowledge and Classroom Practice: Combining Resources for 
Literacy Instruction. (Final Technical Report, Innovative Ap- 
proaches Research Project) Arlington, VA: Development Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

Greenberg. J. B. (1989). Funds of knowledge. Historical constitution, 
social distribution and transmission. Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Society for Applied Anthropology. Santa Fe. NM. 

Moll, L. C, & Greenberg, J. B. (1990). Creating zones of possibilities: 
Combining social contexts for instruction. In L. C. Moll (Ed.), 
Vygotsky and education. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

Moll, L. C, Veiez-IWflez, C & Greenberg. J. (1988a). Project im- 
plementation plan: Community knowledge and classroom practice: 
Combining resources for literacy instruction, (IARP Subcontract No. 
L- 10, Development Associates). Tucson, AZ: College of Education 
and Bureau of Applied Research in Anthropology, University of 
Arizona. 

Moll, L. C. V6tez-Ibdflez, C, & Greenberg. J. (1990). Final report. 
Community knowledge and classroom practice: Combining resourc- 
es for literacy instruction, (IARP Subcontract No. L-10, Develop- 
ment Associates). Tucson, AZ: College of Education and Bureau of 
Applied Research in Anthropology, University of Arizona. 

Vilez-Ibaflez, C. G. ( 1 988). Networks of exchange among Mexicans in 
the U.S. and Mexico: Local level mediating r^ponses to national and 
international transformations. Urban Anthropology, 17(1), 27-5 1. 
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_ Community KwvAedQC 

— and Qa&eroom Practices 

Domains of Knowledge in the Community 

Analysis of the funds of knowledge in the community revealed very broad 
clusters of information 

Agriculture and Mining 

Ranching and Farming 
Horsemanship (cowboys) 
Animal husbandry 
Soil and irrigation systems 
Weather and climate 
Crop md vegetable planting 
Veterinary medicine 

Pests - e.g. mice, crickets, cockroaches (insects) 

Domesticated and wild animals 

Hunting, tracking, dressing 

Curing, tanning 

Fishing 

Mining 
Umbering 
Minerals 
Assaying 
Blasting 

Equipment operation and maintenance 

Arts, Folkore and Music 

Music 

Composition (for mastitis with crickets) 

Instrumental (guitars, violins) 

Vocal (sight reading, chero songs, writing mime, lyrics) 

(memory, fractions, tempo, rhythm, harmony, melody, recognition) 
Orchestration 
Band organization 
Cheros 
Border Lore 

Economic and Strategic Information 

Business 

Real estate (renting and selling) 

Market values 

Appraising 

Contracting 

Loans 

Mortgages 

Property management 

Institutional familiarity 

Credit checks 

Marketing labor laws 

Organization of production (construction) 

Building codes 

Accounting 

Federal regulations 

Computational skills 

Literacy skills 

Sales (candies, bicycles) 
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56 Keeourcce for Literacy Instruction 



Education 

Parents assist with homework 
Formal and informal 
Job training 
Musical training 
Religious training 

Learning by example and observation (mechanics) 
Ranching and (arming as school 
Computational skills 
Measurement skills 

Reading of manuals, National Geographic, Time, Newsweek, 
history books, blueprints. Life, encyclopedias, Good 
Housekeeping, bills, catalogues, self-improvement books, 
shopping lists, business literature, contracts, school 
assignments, etc) 

Listening and observational skills 

Poetics 

Medicine 

Contemporary medicine 
Drugs 

First aid procedures 
Anatomy 

Medical systems and practitioners 
Midwifery 
Folk Medicine 

Folk veterinary medicine 
Folk cures, eg. for asthma 
Herbal knowledge 
Diagnostics 

Knowledge of anatomy and biology of animals 
Kinds and classes of animals 
Kinds and classes of plants 
Kinds and classes of herb mixes 

Household Management 

Budgets 

Cmldcare 

Children caring for children 

ChOdien playing at chihfcarc 

Adult chfldcare as part of adult caretakers by child 

Household chores, eg, cooking, cleaning, mending, yardwork 

Appliance repair (refrigerators and washing machines) 
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Material and Scientific Knowledge 

Consrucnon 

Carpentry 
Reding blueprims 
Roofing 

Masonry (bricklaying) 
Plumbing 

Building fences (chain link) 
Electrical 

Coolers and healing installation 
T.V. cable installation 
Appliances 

Painting exterior and interior 

Plastering implements 

Design and architecture 

Estimates of materials and calculating costs 

Fences 

Measurement skills and leveling estimates for sewer 

Building codes 

City codes 

Planning work site 

Assembly of labor 

Management skills 

Bicycle stop and go-kart builder 
Welding knowledge 

Repair 
Airplane 
Automobile 
House maintenance 
Plumbing (toilets) 
Bicycle 

Heating and air conditioning 
Tractor 

Rituals and Religion 

Catechism 
Bible reading 
Baptism 

First Communion 

Weddings 

Funerals 

Liturgical knowledge, e.g. Mass 

Moral knowledge and ethics 
Cosmic information 
Quinceafleras 
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58> Resources for Literacy Instruction 



Social Networks 
Visits 

Child exchange ami care 

Household support or management (paying bills, smart consumer, 
exchange budgets, etc.) 
Institutional knowledge 
School 

INS, welfare, church, banks 

Learning limits of expected utilities, hospitals, etc. 
Moral support (advice) 
Interpersonal skills 
Conflict mediation 
Caring for the sick, the elderly 
Maintaining social networks 
Networks as communication system 

Brokerage system (children facing the institutions as interpreters) 
Child/adult relations: "respeto" 

Recognizing the flexible social boundaries outside immediate house 

hold: trust, reciprocity, etc. 
Qualitative role playing (in dense networks with more persons with 
greater opportunities for response and for contact) 
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